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NOTE.—The neat number will contain the second instal- 
ment of ‘THE ISLE OF VOICES, by R. 1. 
Srevenson, and ‘dA POPE IN ANNAM, by the 
Hox. Grorck Curzox, M.P. 





NOTES 


Tue second session of the twenty-fifth Parliament of 
the United Kingdom, the thirteenth of the present 
reign, was opened by Royal Commission on Tuesday after- 
noon. Since the Irish have elected to remain in Opposi- 
tion and since the Government has been unable to suggest 
any arrangement concerning the seats of the Liberal 
Unionists, there was a scramble for places, and a Conser- 
vative member only secured first choice by entering the 
House at five o'clock in the morning. Of course the 
Queen's Speech opened with references to Uganda and 
Egypt and promised despatches on these questions. The 
hope was expressed that some of the causes of agricultural 
depression are temporary, the intimation was made that 
this grave subject will receive careful inquiry. On the all- 
important topic of Separation there was nothing beyond 
the vaguest declaration that a measure will be submitted 
‘to afford contentment to the Irish people, important 
relief to Parliament, and additional securities for the 
strength and union of the Empire.’ Bills were likewise 
promised for the amendment of Registration, the shorten- 
ing of Parliaments, the institution of One Man One Vote, 
the regulation of Labour, the creation of Parish Councils, 
the prevention of the growth of new vested interests in 
the ecclesiastical establishments of Scotland and Wales, 
the direct control of the Liquor Trattic, and, as though 
these were not sufficient, ‘other measures of public 
utility.” The document, in truth, is neither more nor 
less than an official version of the Neweastle Pro- 
gramme; and is issued in the hope of conciliating as 
many as possible of the antagonistic factions which make 
up the nominal majority. 


In the Lords the Address was moved by Lord Brassey, 
who nimbly evaded the Irish mystery, eulogised Lord 
Rosebery’s management of Foreign Affairs, deprecated 
meddlesome interference in Labour matters, and declared 
for Britain’s maritime supremacy, The seconder, Lord 
Thring, surmised reasonably enough that the task had 
been assigned him because of his conviction that Home 
Rule is the sovereign remedy for Irish disaffection, and that 
the fears of the opponents of such a measure are greatly 
exaggerated, Lord Salisbury complimented the Govern- 
ment upon the sound principles applied (from the Unionist 
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book) in Uganda and Egypt. It was other-guess work 
however, in Ireland, where the net had been cast so widely 
for political support that sympathisers with crime had 
been taken in: as witness the release of the Gweedore 
murderers and the Dynamiters. The Home Rule para- 
graph he characterised as one of the oddest he had ever 
seen in a public document; of the miscellaneous 
measures enumerated in the Queen’s Speech not a tenth 
could possibly reach the table of the House. In reply, 
Lord Kimberley clutched at the praise of the Foreign 
Secretary, and pleaded that the Government could pursue 
no other course in Ireland than the one it proposes to 
follow—whatever it may happen to be. The Duke of Devon- 
shire remarked that the Home Rule reference disarmed cri- 
ticism by reason of its modesty, and complained that the 
Newcastle Programme had been crowded into the Queen’s 
Speech. Then Lord Winchilsea expressed his gratification 
at the attention bestowed on agriculture, Lord Midleton 
intimated an increase of crime in Ireland, and the House 
adjourned till Thursday, 


Discussion of Mr. Spencer Balfour's acceptance of the 
Chiltern Hundreds, the South Meath writ, and other 
matters over, Mr. Lambert moved and Mr. Beaufoy 
seconded the Address in the Commons, thus clearing the 
stage for Mr. Balfour, who delivered a spirited speech. 
It was not his intention to object to the Ministerial 
policy in Uganda and Egypt, though there was a time 
when he feared it might insist upon fulfilling the declara- 
tions it had made in Opposition. The Plan of Campaign 
Commission was not even furnished with a President of 
so much as ostensible fairness : Sir James Mathew seemed 
to revel in his emancipation from the restraints imposed 
upon an English judge. Doubtless the Government had 
the aid of the disloyal Irish where its predecessor ha: 
their antagonism; but danger lay that way, and by the 
release of malefactors the prerogative of mercy was 
degraded to a political weapon. To some of the Minis- 
terial proposals—as the reform of the registration system 
and the amendment of employers’ liability enactments — 
he had no objection; but others he deemed a barren 
homage to the Newcastle Programme, and he especially 
condemned interference with the Scottish and Welsh 
Churches as calculated to sap their ¢flicieney and activity. 
The Prime Minister (who is eighty-three, and shows it) 
deferded his action with the Welsh Church: for thirty 
members from the Principality, all of them Dissenters, a:e 
in favour of Disestablishment. By way of argument for 
Irish Home Rule he appealed to the position of the 
Colonies, which furnishes no analogy ; while he declared 
Mr. Balfour’s observations on the Irish policy of the 
Government to be marked by the animus of coercion, 
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And Uganda is not to be abandoned—at least without 
inquiry—because Ministers cannot turn their backs on the 
obligations imposed on them. The liberation of offenders 
under the Crimes Act having been denounced by Mr. 


Barton, the House rose. 





Tue debate in the Commons was resumed on Wednesday, 
when the only conspicuous speaker was Sir George 
Trevelyan who, as usual, contrived to talk much and 
say little. On Thursday the Lords continued the debate : 
Lord Londonderry urged the Ministry to cease truckling 
to the disloyal Irish, and to adopt the policy of fairness 
and firmness which alone will ensure happiness and 
prosperity ; while both Lord Spencer and the Lord 
Chancellor spoke without throwing new light on the 
subject. When some sixty questions had been answered 
in the Commons, Colonel Saunderson attacked the Gov- 
ernment with his customary skill, and scored a palpable hit 
by the intimation that the Dublin Court of the Queen’s 
Bench had decided that Mr. Morley’s instructions to the 
Royal Constabulary are illegal, and had declared that the 
lrish Secretary has thereby rendered himself liable to 
criminal prosecution. Dealing with the Gweedore case, 
the Colonel referred to that ‘ruffian McFadden,’ and when 
the Nationalists (who claim a monopoly of strong language) 
objected, he substituted ‘ murderous ruffian.’ ‘The Irishry 
was furious and endeavoured to silence him first by Par- 
liamentary forms and then by sheer howling, while Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Balfour united in appealing for order ; 
whereupon the Colonel, with his usual wit, converted the 
term into ‘excited politician.’ After a closely reasoned 
speech by Mr. Chamberlain and a laboured reply by Mr. 
Morley, the debate was adjourned. 


Tue convict Egan is making a triumphal round in Ire- 
Jand—on _ ticket-of-leave—and the Government, which no 
doubt hopes to snatch the votes of his sympathisers 
must nevertheless be disconcerted by the persistence 
of the demand for a ‘ general amnesty.’ Himself accepts 
his welcome as proof of a national desire (surely this 
will weigh with Mr. Gladstone?) that there should 
be no further detention of ‘political prisoners. Mr. 
Redmond declares that there can be no peace between 
Britain and Ireland until these persons, whether innocent 
or guilty, are set free ; and that only traitors and cravens 
refrain from the demand for fear of embarrassing the 
Government. On the part of the Evicteds there is no 
desire to spare the Ministry, for they go on pressing 
their ‘claims’ regardless of the Gladstone-Timhealyite 
alliance. Parnellites and Antis all through the country 
are blaming each other for the state of matters disclosed 
in Sir Henry James’s pamphlet on priestly terrorism : 
whereto Mr. Davitt has essayed to reply. A Unionist 
dismissed from an asylum governorship by Mr. Morley 
has applied for an assurance that there was no default 
on his part; but has received no answer. And 
demonstrations against Home Rule are being held in 
many places; while Viscount Templeton’s proposal to 
form Unionist clubs is being warmly supported. 


Tur Debats keeps a correspondent at Cairo, and the said 
correspondent knows all about the Egyptian crisis. His 
story is of the cock-and-bull order, but is good enough 
for his public. A brutal Cromer harries a patient 
young Khedive into revolt, despite the wisdom of certain 
devoted counsellors (names aud nationalities not given) 
having an eye to the European situation—as unaffected, 
apparently, by Panama. Abbas would fain supplant 
Mustapha Pasha Fehmy by Tigrane, but Milord Cromer 
(issuades him by a telegram (procured from London) to 
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the effect that the ‘Tigrane, being a Christian, is ineligible. 
Alarums, excursions, and Abbas effects the Fakbri man- 
ceuvre ; whereupon Cromer curses and swears before the 
Prince’s messenger, menaces with resignation unless he 
have the support of his Government, and writes a note 
which he of the Debats describes as ‘a masterpiece of 
brutality.” (What purports to be its text is miserably 
tame. ) Hereupon Abbas threatens resignation or suicide, 
and—both courses being equally out of the question—the 
British agent relents to the extent of consenting that 
Riaz shall head Fakhri’s Cabinet. So rounds the bald 
outline of this very special correspondent’s story ; and as 
Panama may create a number of vacancies in the offices of 
certain French newspapers, he can hardly fail of a sub- 
editorship at least. Meanwhile, the Nile Valley continues 
in an ugly ferment: students make riot, and fanatic Islam 
combines with the old Pasha element against the British 


occupation, 


Tur Kachins, though apparently little more than the 
puppets of Chinese intrigue, still offer a stubborn resistance 
to the British troops. Doubtless their desperate opposition 
to the occupation of Sima is due to the fact that it 
completes the line of posts intended to prevent the raiding 
of the Irrawaddy Valley and the blackmailing of caravans 
between Burmah and China. On account of its central 
and commanding position, indeed, it is likely to be 
chosen as the headquarters of the political officer for the 
district. The concerted action of the British force against 
the thousand odd belligerents round Sima ended in an en- 
gagement on Tuesday, when our troops were victorious, but 
with a death-roll of seven and a wounded list of many more, 
including an officer. It was intimated yesterday that a 
transport train from Kukum for Sima has been badly cut up, 
sixteen men being wounded and forty-seven mules captured. 
Chinese influence is felt in Sadon, where evacuation by the 
British, who have held the place three years, is demanded 
as a preliminary to delimitation negotiations ; but firm 
measures at Sima will certainly prevent trouble along the 
frontier. The Chins are quieter, and their submission is but 
a matter of time; while the general disarmament imposed as 


a condition of surrender makes for future peace. 


Six Wesr Ripgeway has landed at Tangier under the 
escort of a British warship, and that city will probably 
be the scene of his meantime labours. It is_ his 
duty to see that the terms of the British ultimatum on 
the subject of outrages and the refusal of justice 
have been enforced. But he has also the far harder 
task of securing harmony of view and __ solidarity 
of action among the representatives of the Christian 
Powers, in so far as their interests in Morocco are identical. 
It is believed that his visits by the way to Paris and Madrid 
have brought him a certain way towards this desirable end. 
Common action secured, it is hoped that the Sultan and 
his Ministers will come to their senses, and invite the 
British Envoy to discuss the arrangements for placing 
foreign intercourse with and residence in Morocco ona 
tolerable footing. For until this frame of mind is mani- 
fest at Fez, Sir West cannot go into the interior, The 
difficulties are many: the hope is that, after the failure 
of the French Mission, his presence offers, perhaps, the 
last opportunity for a pacific settlement. 


Tue news from Canada consists of seattered but rather 


important items, Fired, like enough, by the example of 


the States the Free Trade party is urging a reform of ithe 
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tariff and a general reduction of duties, and a section of 
the Conservatives is prepared to follow to a certain 
extent. It would seem that the movement has an 
agricultural origin: since the proposed mitigations of 
import affect chiefly machinery and wire fencing and 
binder twine, also inferior corn-stufis. Mr. Davin, a Con- 
servative, wants to encourage cotton, and a proposal ‘is also 
before the Parliament to reduce the duties on British 
goods. So strong is the movement that Mr. Foster is 
preparing a new tariff. The Government had a majority 
of fifty in the debate on the Address and has already 
presented the estimates, which promise a decrease in the 
service expenditure of 557,000 dollars. Some excitement 
has been raised on the presentation by the inspector of 
militia of a report which shows that Canadian defence 
is inefficient through corruption. The Nova Scotia Legisla- 
ture has approved the lease of the Halifax coal-field to a 
Boston syndicate: but the outcry raised on that account 
is quite superfluous, seeing that the syndicate becomes 
practically subject to the Crown and consequently unable 
to supply our enemies with coal, 





ConceRNING Panama: M. Brisson’s Committee has alto- 
gether failed to make M. Delahaye substantiate his 
allegations : accordingly, the Senate has voted urgency 
for a Bill by whose authority contumacious witnesses may 
be punished as perjurers: a curious piece of ex post facto 
legislation. Also, the Press Bill has gained favour with a 
Committee of the Chamber, so that the newspaper attacks 
on Foreign Ambassadors may ere long be discontinued. On 
the other hand, the engrossing topic thrust itself into a 
Savings Banks debate. There has been an alarmist run on 
those institutions, and the Finance Minister, M. Tirard, 
proposes to subject such malicious agitation as that of which 
it is an effect to imprisonment and heavy fine. M. Paul 
de Cassagnac, however, saw his opportunity, and roundly 
ascribed the panic to a general impression that the Panama 
confessions—M. Rouvier’s, for example — implied an utter 
lack of honesty in Ministers; when M. Ribot, by quoting 
some of that journalist’s most scurrilous articles, completely 
turned the tables, and was rewarded with a thumping 
majority. Meanwhile, the trial has been brought to a 
close, and judgment is promised a week hence. 





PANAmino, as the Italians call their own particular 
scandal, appears a small affair beside the other. In brief, 
the Banca Romana, being in the enjoyment of undue 
privileges, has grossly abused them. With its paper 
secure as a legal tender, it proceeded to issue notes in 
excess of legality, and, when the offence was condoned by 
Parliament, it paid away six hundred millions of lire with- 
out any authority whatever. Throughout, the Govern- 
ment—Crispi’s, or Rudini’s, or Giolitti’s—exercised no 
effective control, and has persistently shrunk from 
investigation, Still, no wholesale debauching of public 
men is proven, though some incorruptibles may have 
taken hush- money: also, when the Press seemed 
disposed to hint at financial irregularities, its silence was 
made golden—in one instance at least. Still, the analogy 
of Panama hardly obtains here: more particularly as the 
Chamber has wisely abstained from defamation. Nay, 
Signor Giolitti has refused a Parliamentary inquiry point- 
blank, and has even carried the ruling of all further dis- 
cussion out of order for the next three months, pending 
the official investigation. Also, the Director of the 
Commercial Department has been laid by the heels. 


Wuen Mr, Gladstone challenged his adversaries this 
week to name a realm that had not been strengthened by 
the application of the principles of Home Rule, he forgot 
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(among other things) the situation in Scandinavia. If 
there are anywhere two nations naturally fitted to 
pull together by geographical position and racial, political, 
and commercial conditions, they are Sweden and Norway. 
Yet the Radicals, who are dominant in Norway, will be 
satisfied with nothing short of Separation; while the 
Swedes begin to think they have yielded too much, and 
that it is time to think of justice as well as conciliation. 
The latest phase of the dispute is that the demand by the 
Norwegian Government and Storthing of a separate con- 
sular service, has been met from Stockholm by a proposal 
for a common Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the holder of 
which may be either Norwegian or Swede. In the eyes of 
Radical editors of Christiania this is an insult ; Norway 
must have a Foreign Office of her own! Their Swedish 
brethren have made reply that if there is to be equal 
rights there must be also equal duties: that if Norway 
halve the honours, she shall pay her share of the costs. 





Despite. the loss of well-nigh a million sterling in wages 
the Lancashire cotton operatives are eager to prolong the 
strike, and they have accordingly broken off negotiations 
with their employers: the President of the Board of 
Trade was requested to offer his mediation, but he wisely 
refused unless he had some guarantee that his award 
would be accepted, and the strikers at once declined his 
services. All the efforts to effect an amicable settlement 
in the dispute in the South Wales coal trade have ended 
in failure: the masters have accordingly served notices 
upon the men, who number somewhere about a hundred 
thousand. In the Malayo Vale the miners, after a strike 
of nearly a yearand a half, wherein they have lost £30,000 
in wages (though they have received £10,000 in strike- 
pay), have resumed work for four months pending the con- 
sideration of certain grievances : one of the principal being 
the enforced use of locked lamps for the prevention of 
explosions. The Northumberland coalmasters have agreed 
to reduce their threatened deduction from 7} to 5 per 
cent. It has been decided by the Lancashire glass bottle 
workers to join their Yorkshire fellows in a strike against 
the present rate of wages. Lastly, Mr. A. Carnegie is now 
in Pittsburg—as he says, ‘not to rake up but to bury the 
past’; but his workmen show as yet no willingness to 
attend the funeral. 





ParitamMenTary activity has stimulated the Working 
Unemployed to renewed exertions and daily meetings are 
now held at Tower Hill. One Oldland, who has been re- 
appointed organiser with ‘two days holiday a week ’, has 
received from the Prime Minister a letter described as 
‘words and meaningless ones.’ It insists that the Govern- 
ment has no authority to interrupt the regular course of 
the business of the House of Commons, and that any 
attempt in this direction would have an injurious effect 
upon the interests it is designed to promote. The 
rabble attempted to march to St. Stephen’s on Tuesday, 
but it was dispersed by the authorities, and it has since 
passed its time in denouncing the Government and threat- 
ening the police. Sir John Gorst states that he will present 
a petition on behalf of the Unemployed, and adds that 
the party with which he acts is generally of opinion that 
social questions are more urgent and important than 
Home Rule or improvements of Registration. Of course 
Mr. Keir Hardie intends to raise the question by an 
amendment to the Address and otherwise. By the same 
means Mr. James Lowther is to eall attention to the 
alien immigration which depreciates our labour market 
and fills our workhouses. The Royal Commission on the 
Aged Poor held its first meeting on Wednesday, and 
resolved to sit twice a week in private, 
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THE OPENING DAY 


HE Session—which, unless the unforeseen should 
happen as it never happened before, is pretty 
certain to be fruitful of emotions both for actors and 
spectators — opened tamely enough. Parliament had not 
drunk its first glass of champagne, and its tongue was 
still to loose. ‘The very irksome work of finding places 
for their hats was more intimately with Her Majesty’s 
Commons than those questions which the inexperienced 
outer world may think of instant import. In truth, the 
task, at no time easy of accomplishment, is peculiarly 
delicate in an assembly divided on such very peculiar 
lines as this one is. When an essential section of 
the Ministerial majority camps on the Opposition 
benches, and a very vigorous Opposition regiment sits 
in what should be the seat of the majority, it takes no 
small ingenuity to get honourable members neatly fitted 
in; and the Queen's Speech was not so stimulating as to 
divert the toiling mind from the consideration of this 
tremendous problem. Some of Mr. Gladstone's sup- 
porters must have listened gloomily, if they listened at 
all, to the two paragraphs which conveyed the 
familiar information that in Uganda and Egypt a 
docile Cabinet is pursuing the policy of its prede- 
cessor. The three last may have a tepid interest 
for Radical Clubs: the which it may gently stir to 
hear tell of Registration Bills, of the Condition of 
Labour, of the Law of Conspiracy, of Local Govern- 
ment, of Liquor Bills, and of Etcetera ; this last, a 
short, an undignified, an absolutely accurate alternative 
for those ‘other measures of public utility’ which are 
vaguely promised at the end. There would be some 
Jack of charity in the supposition that even the most 
fervid of Gladstonian Clubs can expect any progress to 
be made with so much as a fraction of that string of 
measures. Still they may be pleased to read that so 
many fine things and large are in contemplation . 
which is the very sufficient reason why these things are 
mentioned in the Queen’s Speech. 

But the general House is under no such delusion ; and 
the inexperienced, the miscalculating, member who is 
looking forward to a good and busy time with Etcetera, 
will Gadi in less than no while at all that the whole oe of 
the Speech lies in the paragraph which promises ‘a Bill 
... to amend the provision for the government of 
Ireland. To that paragraph—or, speaking by the 
card, to the ingenuity to which its terms are due—it 
were ungenerous indeed to refuse the praise that is ever 
commanded by consistency. The policy of dissemble- 
ment having brought Mr. Gladstone thus far, is to 
be carried to the very end. Iiven now, when the Bill 
must be produced within a few weeks, it is promised in 
terms which may be recommended as a model to stu- 
dents of the useful Parliamentary art of seeming to say 
something and actually saying nothing. A_ Bill to 
amend the provision for the government of Ireland 
might mean, as was at once insisted to the Cabinet, a 
Bill to abolish the Lord-Lieutenancy. And the descrip- 
tive sentence which follows this piece of impudent inde- 
finiteness is not less judiciously vague. ‘It has,’ so runs 
the dark commentary to the darker text, ‘ been pre- 
pared with the desire to afford contentment to the 
Irish people, important relief to Parliament, and 
additional securities for the strength and union of 
the Empire. This sounds well, and against it there 
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is nothing to be said, excepting that it might 
have been applied with equal propriety to all Bills 
which have ever been introduced for the purpose of 
amending the provision for the Government of Ireland, 


from Poynings’ Law down to Mr. Balfour's scheme of 


Local Government. And the part of Ireland in the Ses- 
sion was foreshadowed in the largely formal and colour- 
less proceedings of the first day’s debate. Save for an 
explosion of irritation from Mr. Gladstone on another 
subject, it was Ireland alone could make the House 
Hash up into something like vivacity. In no case were 
the different phases of this infinitely varied matter of 
debate to be argued out. Clerical dictation in Meath 
could only be lightly touched in the preliminary 
measures for moving for the issue of a new writ: but, 
even so, enough was said by Mr. Redmond, Mr. Healy, 
and Colonel Saunderson to show what material of 
contention there is in it. ‘The Cabinet will be called 
to full account for the release of the Gweedore 
prisoners and the Dynamiters when Mr. Redmond moves 
his amendment, and Sir Frederick Milner his ; yet the 
Bargain with Crime was the motive of asharp passage of 
fence between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Morley on Tuesday 
night. Already we are the richer by a piece of infor- 
mation which is very far from being worthless. Mr. 
Morley (it appears) did not think fit to consult the 
Irish Attorney-General before acquitting the Gweedore 
he preferred to consult the Lord Chan- 
It is not to be supposed that even 


murderers : 
cellor of England. 
a Gladstonian Chief Secretary can have so improved 
on his leader's igncrance of Irish affairs as not 
to know the circumstances in which Coll and _ his 
fellow criminals were condemned. It was no doubt 
because he did know them, but thought it better not 
to hear of them again, that Mr. Morley consulted 
the English Lord Chancellor and not the Irish Attor- 
ney-General, Lord Herschell was not bound, officially 
bound, to remind him that the ‘ peasants’ who killed 
Inspector Martin had pleaded guilty of manslaughter, 
and had done so on the advice of their counsel, who 
knew that, if the case were tried out, they would 
be proved to have done murder. ‘That Mr. Morley 
should wish to keep that fact in the dark is intelligible, 
but for that very reason it will be Sir T'rederick 
Milner’s duty so to bring it out that nobody, Glad- 
stonite or not, may ignore it any more. 

The display of irritation on Mr. Gladstone's part to 
which we have referred was provoked by a_ less 
debatable, and for him less dangerous, subject than the 
Bargain with Crime. It is not from the Unionist side 
that he will be harassed for the policy of his Cabinet in 
Egypt. But that the difficulty with the Khedive, and 
the measures taken in consequence thereof, have virtue 
to upset his nerves was made very clear by his 
exasperation with Mr. Balfour. It must be annoying 
to be reminded of the ‘rash declarations’ which have 
undoubtedly helped to spirit up the Khedive to 
make his late demonstration ; and that Mr. Balfour 
knew well when he proceeded to remind. But 
a leader of the Commons should be superior to 
these incidents of debate; particularly when he has a 
sixty years’ experience of them. Mr. Gladstone is 
peculiarly sensitive, as we know: is intolerant of con- 
tradiction and impatient of reminder. Still, if it 
was on the pretext of Egypt and not another that he 
delivered himself of that very foolish tu qguoque to 
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Mr. Balfour, it may well be that not only does his 
infirmity increase with years but also, that there are 
clements in this Egyptian business of an especially an- 
noying quality. ‘The truth is, Mr. Gladstone has eaten 
many words in his time, but hitherto he has eaten 
them to get votes. Provided by a colleague he 
cannot do without, the old familiar diet appears to 
have a novel and peculiar bitterness. 


A GOVERNMENT OF SUSPENSE 


IKE the other Gladstone Governments, that now 
L ‘flourishing * appears to be thoroughly proficient 
in the art of doing the wrong thing in the wrong 
yay. With regard to the proposals made from 
time to time for the disestablishment of the Scottish 
Church and the mutilation of the Church of England 
in so far as its organisation extends to Wales, it is 
obvious that, apart from the merits of the question, 
there are two positions, either of which the Gov- 
ernment might occupy with logical propriety. It 
might declare that these matters were not ripe for 
settlement during the present session, regard being 
had to the actual condition of public business; or 
that the time for the settlement in the affirma- 
tive had arrived, and that consequently effective 
proposals to that end would be laid before the House 
of Commons without unnecessary delay. It does 
neither. What it says in effict is ‘The electorate 
has decided that the Church of Scotland is to be 
destroyed and the Church of England mutilated. We 
cannot hope to do either this session. Therefore, let us 
clear the way by putting a stop to the ordinary growth 
and development of each: partly as a guarantee of good 
faith, and partly in order that when (if ever) we have 
time to attend to the matter, we may have the advan- 
tage of pointing out that things cannot be indefinitely 
left as they are. ‘The operations cannot, because there 
is so much else to do, be performed at present, so the 
patients shall be bound to the operating-table and left 
there till further notice. 

It is sought to justify this course of action by the 
precedent of what was done in the case of the Church 
of Ireland. As the various speakers in the House of 
Commons pointed out, the facts in that case were 
perfectly different. ‘The electorate had then signified 
its decision, through formal resolutions passed in the 
House of Commons, that Disestablishment ought to be 
effected. It was apparent, inasmuch as a Reform Bill 
had become law, that a change of such importance 
must be carried into effect (if at all) by the new and 
re-organised Parliament. Therefore a Suspensory Bill 
might be a reasonable measure to provide for the 
interval to be occupied by the elections. In  sub- 
stance, it could not at that time be called doubtful 
that Disestablishment in some form or other was to 
be carried out, and that it was to be the next work to 
which the energies of Parliament would mainly be 
directed. And, as we know, the correctness of these 
anticipations was proved by the action of the following 
Parliament. At present all these conditions are entirely 
wanting. Whatever may have been the case in Scot- 
land and Wales, it is certain that in the country as a 
whole Disestablishment was not the main issue in the 
elections of last year, in any sense approaching to that 
in which Irish Disestablishment was the main issue 
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in °68, or as Home Rule was in ’86. The House of 
Commons has never so much as affirmed the principle 
of Disestablishment whether in Scotland or in Wales, 
and either course proposed by itself would probably 
provide work for a Session. Considering that the 
Government is absolutely bound, in the penalty of 
disgrace and dishonour to its chief (the language 
is his own), to devote itself first to the problem 
of Home Rule—Home Rule which shall be both 
Separation to satisfy Mr. Redmond and Union to 
satisfy Mr. Atherley Jones, the proposal to tie up 
the two Churches until it may be found convenient 
to consider the cases made against them, is unreason- 
able enough to be worthy of the very championship of 
Sir George ‘Trevelyan. 

In all probability this monstrous suggestion of 
Suspensory Bills is merely a part of the general policy 
of the Government of staving off as long as possible 
the evil days of coming to close quarters about 
anything, and especially about Home Rule. It is 
beginning to entertain a most desperate consciousness 
that an uncertain but eminently considerable number 
of apparently stalwart Gladstonians—as Sir Edward 
Reed and Mr. Atherley Jones—are realiy Liberal 
Unionists just as much as the Duke of Devonshire. It is 
probable that, in spite of their opinions, most of them will 
vote Gladstonian up toa certain point, but when so many 
of them cannot be restrained from enunciating their 
heresies in T'he Times (of all newspapers) in the most 
bald and uncompromising terms, how can there be any 
assurance as to where that point is, and what reliance 
can be placed upon them faithfully to see a Home Rule 
Bill through ¢ ‘Therefore, let everybody be conciliated. 
‘Let everything go in’ to the Queen’s Speech, for 
example ; and let Suspensory Bills—harmless, colour- 
less, negative things, things the most cranky supporter 
can vote for—be dangled before the eyes of as many as 
possible of the fractions which compose the majority: 
It is a despicable policy, certainly. But not on that 
account is it unsuitable to a party which owes its 
existence to treason, or to a Government which came 
into office on a ‘ platform’ of cowardice and deceit. 


THE BIBLE AND THE STAGE 


FFNHE stage was long since a confirmed invalid, and 

quacks innumerable have tried their nostrums 
upon its vile body—without success. One eminent prac- 
titioner recommended the ‘scent of the hay’; another 
advises ‘literature, taken in very small doses. The 
sacrifices in the way of nursing and coddling which 
the Church has already made for her erring sister 
are incalculable, and now as a last resource we are 
asked (in the New Review) to try the Bible. ‘The omen 
is evil indeed; the common sinner only betakes him- 
self to his Bible when human means have failed. But 
the Bible on the Stage is a taking title, and who knows 
but it will give rise to another Symposium ? 

Already three distinguished men have spoken. M. 
Dumas, who is a modern [T’renchman and_ therefore 
more than half a mystic, would set no bounds upon 
human aspirations. He is enchanted, as well he might 
be, with the Marche a [Etoile at the Chat Noir, but he 
proceeds to criticise that dainty masterpiece of shadow- 
land, as though it were composed of so many chapters of 
the Gospel. ‘It has always seemed to me, he writes, 
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‘that the spectators departed from the various halls, 
where these different things had been shown, as deeply 
impressed as if they had really returned from the Holy 
Land’: a pronouncement which proves M. Dumas to be 
utterly devoid of humour. To the French dramatist 
there succeeds the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, who, in a 
couple of pages, marshals all the ancient arguments 
which make for the sanctity of Holy Writ. Also, after 
his kind, he covers the stage with fulsome patronage. 
‘The Clergy, including their highest dignitaries ° 
(including, in fact, Archdeacon Farrar), ‘ have heartily 
welcomed the endeavour to rescue from misuse by the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, a form of recreation 
which may in itself be elevating and salutary. ‘The 
condescension is magnificent and ineffective. If ever 
the stage were ‘ misused” by ‘ the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, it is so misused to-day. Never was the 
drama sunk so deep in the slough of incompetence as in 
these times of its ostensible alliance with the Church. 
And for the moral taint which the Archdeacon thus 
unctuously imputes, that was always more than half 
imaginary and was certainly no ranker then than 
now. Archdeacon Farrar has only been able to 
visit the theatre on ‘extremely rare occasions °3 
but he has ‘seen modern plays absolutely innocent 
and morally elevating. And is it not almost in- 
credible in this epoch of assumed enlightenment, 
when even witchcraft is out of fashion, that the 
clergy should still hold up a deprecating hand towards 
the erring drama. ‘The stage indeed is in bad case 
enough. But immorality is not its favourite sin ; 
rather it suffers from flat, stale, unprofitable respecta- 
bility. However, the Archdeacon is of opinion that 
the Bible should never be seen upon the stage. l’or 
‘if sacred personages were to be presented in plays, 
‘ there are few earnest Christians who wou!d not feel 
themselves debarred from lending any countenance to 
that which, etc. ete. You can finish the sentence 
yourself, and there is an end ont. 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones also makes sport for the 
ribald, after his wont. It is really delightful to see 
the author of Saints and Sinners pointing the finger of 
scorn at the notions of Peckham-cum-Camberwell. 
It reminds one of Mr. Irving deploring the decay of 
elocution, or of the last of the Piantagenets shedding 
tears over the Degradation of Political Controversy. 
Have we not here the motive for another ‘literary 
drama’? As one expects, he wastes an eloquence 
ef scorn upon sects and creeds. But when he discusses 
the stage, he displays at once the Nonconformist 
‘The stage has a larger sway and 
sphere, he says, ‘than any doctrine or creed, a more 
instant and piercing appeal to the heart. Then why 
does it not take advantage of its grandeur’ What 
profit is there in gabbling of ‘the great verities of the 
soul’ in presence of a degraded drama’ ‘There is no 
more sanctity in a play per se than in adoctrine. ‘The 
(Edipus is not great because it is a drama but 
because it is the work of a great brain. For the same 
reason, also, the Socratic Doctrines are great ; and how 
shall Mr.Jones or another thus balance two incomparable 
works? Again, it is easy enough—with ‘ treasuries’ 
declining on all sides—to prate of ‘a larger sway and 
sphere’, but the cheapest prophet, with the very shoddiest 
creed, gets a thousand adherents where the stage catches 
a single ‘anxious inquirer. Mr, Jones has so lofty a 


narrowness, 
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conception of his duty as a writer of melodrama, that 
it is plain he was born fora bishop, But his zeal compels 
him to take up the most reckless theories, 

has to do with realities, not with words.’ 


‘The drama 
Have not 
doctrines, which have driven men to the stake also to do 
with realities? And how can the drama, especially if 
like Mr. Jones’s own—it be ‘literary’, dispense with 
words, its medium of expression ? 

However, Mr. Jones still clings to his mission and, 
whatever his ‘sphere of usefulness” had been, it is quite 
certain that he had all the while believed that he was 
really ‘doing good. lis zeal in the cause of the drama 
is quite affecting, and his ‘ literary” aspirations, when 
they are not touched with pathos, are food for ami- 
able merriment. And yet, despite his optimism 
where ‘our modern drama’ is concerned, his article 





contains some grains of sense. ‘Thus we entirely agree 
with him that, if the playwright can make good use 
of his Bible, he has an unquestioned right to adapt 
But the ‘ if’—is 
The modern playwright needs 
only curtains and archeology. Now, the Bible is 
packed with archwology, and Joseph, with a rea! pit and 


what stories he pleases to the stage. 
not that insuperable ¢ 


a real parti-coloured coat brought all the way from 
Palestine, might be a magnificent attraction. ‘The 
lor the authors of the Old 
‘Testament had a large and epic touch. 


curtains are not so easy. 
The stories 
they told were intense in their simplicity, and unless 
the modern huckster introduced new characters of his 
own devising—as the author of Hypatia did—and in- 
vented two or three ‘strong’ situations to ring down the 
More- 
over, the ancient stories could seldom be converted into 
one-part plays. 





curtain, how should he satisfy his audience ? 


Pharaoh and Potiphar would need 
presentation as well as Joseph and the lady. How then 
would you induce the Actor-Manager to accept the 
adaptation ? 





And where would you get the indis- 
pensable ‘comic relief There is no room in the sacred 
drama for a youthful aristocrat, who shakes hands with 


a stiff elbow and finds humour in a drawl: unless, indeed, 


ip ame 


you dressed your Absalom in a bell-topper and a Monte 
Carlo coat. But we are not likely to see the Bible on 
the stage for many years to come, not because its intro- ; 
duction were irreverent, but because both actors and 
playwrights are to seek. And after all, should we not 

do better to take a lesson from Mrs. Glasse, and first 
When we have caught it, then, and 

not till then, we may begin making up our minds what 

we will put on it. 


catch our stage ? 





MORE FOR LORD WINCHILSEA 
I ORD WINCHILSE A has gone a kind of triumphal 
4 


round through the agricultural districts. ‘The 
crowds, the applause, the resolutions in his favour 
make it evident that he has got hold of a popular 
idea. But his real difficulties are still ahead: they 
begin when he tries to reduce his theory to practice. 





To be a black-coated agitator (as a good-humoured 
demagogue called him at Ipswich) and to rouse 
enthusiam are the easier part: that much was within 
the means of any fluent orator. But the work of 
organisation is a very different matter, and demands 
a very different kind of talent. And this is especially 
true of the agricultural industry. Not only does that 
industry contain discordant elements but also it is posi- 
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tively infested with persons having, or pretending to 
have, each one a heal-all of his own. When the Pharaonic 
wizards changed their rods into serpents the chiefs 
of Israel may well have had a very anxious moment. 
Lord Winchilsea is much in their position, His rod 
is fast turning to a serpent; but how if it do not turn 
and swallow the others ? How if his Union fail to take 
over the other federations, associations, alliances, and 
societies, already founded for the purpose of doing his 
work ? For the essential principle of his scheme is com- 
bination ; and unless the machine can be worked in 
unison and as a whole, it will be no more efficient 
than the amorphous mass of organisations already 
in being. And signs are not a-wanting that the help 
of these is not always to be had. Mr. Joseph 
Arch, M.P., for example, acting (it may be assumed) 
on the instigation of Mr. Archibald Grove, M.P., has 
rushed into print with the abounding truculence to 
which he owes his political position: to the effect that 
meddlers with Labour who are also lords shall not be 
trusted, and that this Winchilsea project is but a 
springe for catching wood-cock votes. And, inasmuch 
as the Norfolk labourers have chosen Mr. Arch to be 
their representative, it is useless to disguise the fact 
that in certain parts of East Anglia Lord Winchilsea 
has for some time little chance of a hearing. 

On the other hand, a brother agitator—a man, this, 
who has succeeded in banding together the labourers of 
Suffolk, Cambridge, and Essex—has practically adopted 
the scheme. And this shows that if you could get past 
the common spokesman, it might not be hard to deal with 
the labourer for whom he speaks. A man like Mr, 
Arch, depending for daily bread (as it were) on the 
objurgations he addresses to the landed aristocracy, is 
not going to give up his livelihood to please Lord 
Winchilsea: especially as, though he has worked a 
strike or two with a certain transitory success, the 
story of his own organisation proves him to have no 
great faculty for business. Ife knows that if this 
Union succeed, Lord Winchilsea will have done what 
he tried to do and could not: so he makes himself a 
willing tool of the Gladstonians, who in speech and in 
print have for weeks been coaxing the labourer 
into opposition, Now, in many counties, particularly in 
the North and in some parts of Wales, the agitator has 
not yet been able to set his foot ; so that here Lord Win- 
chilsea will have good enough ground to sow. But in 
Gloucestershire and the West the village Radical clubs 
are sworn to have nothing to do with aught that has a 
taint of landlordism. 'They take their cue from certain 
of Mr. Arch’s lieutenants, with whom they are in 
constant communication ; and if they are to be won it 
can but be by the despatch of fitting emissaries among 
them, to talk—not lecture—them into understanding 
and content. At Ipswich Lord Winchilsea accepted a 
principle which (among others) this journal was the first 
to lay down: the principle, namely, of a sliding scale of 
wages. Well: ere long he will probably find it prudent 
to borrow yet another item from our programme, and 
so expand his scheme that it will include a T'riendly 
Society. Such a move would be novel to see as difficult 
to make; but it is frankly admitted, even now, that it will 
take something more than a possible increase of wages 
to make the yokel budge. He wants a definite and 
tangible advantage. Lord Winchilsea has but to 
look into the matter to find several benefit societies 
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already flourishing in the rural districts, and assure 
himself that Hodge has been proved ready and 
willing to make his sacrifices for the sake of relief in 
sickness, help in case of death, and comfort in old age : 
to say nothing of the fact that the best among these 
societies are not worked as charities but as self-support- 
ing businesses. Probably the safest way to go to work 
would be to incorporate some such thriving body as the 
Stroud Conservative Friendly Society in the Union, 
and, without interfering with its present manage- 
ment, extend its operation to other counties, It 
would not do to muddle up the departments or make 
any one among them wholly binding on the rest. 
l’or, indeed, what is really needed is a gigantic scheme 
of co-operation. 

Most of the Chambers of Agriculture (those in the 
dairy counties appear recalcitrant) will come in readily 
enough ; but, excepting here and there, where some 
unusually intelligent farmer has taken the lead, they 
are things torpid, and of no great matter unless it be 
to provide a nucleus for better and more useful 
growths. ‘The farmer, having more to gain by the 
Union, has every inducement to join, and join he will, 
whether his market club is taken in or not. But 
there isa type of society—one comparatively new— 
which is in danger of being overlooked. Nearly every 
rural labourer is nowadays a gardener, an allotment- 
holder, or a small tenant ; and he is eager, us such, for 
information relative to certain industries as to which 
he used to be indifferent. He wants to know about bees 
and rabbits, for instance, about pigeons and poultry. 
Now, Mr. Till’s co-operative scheme is not only ex- 
tremely popular in Kent, which is its home: it is 
also getting copied in many other centres; Mr. 
Till is most anxious to bring it into the Union; 
and he is thus affording Lord Winchilsea an op- 
portunity —which he seems reluctant to grasp—for 
bettering, strengthening, and developing the credit of 
his own foundation. Many among the County Council 
lecturers now going up and down to explain the advan- 
tages of la petite culture have certainly the haziest idea 
of what they are talking about; but, even if they 
err on the score of enthusiasm, they are at least 
commanding attention and stimulating interest, and, 
so far, are preparing the ground for counsellors more 
practical and serviceable. And that brings us to a 
still more important point. Lord Winchilsea, appa- 
rently, has not yet considered the advisability of amal- 
gamating the many bee-, poultry-, and rabbit-farming 
associations that at present are leaving their work half 
done : but at the same time he has pledged himself to or- 
ganise against the middleman. Here (in other words) are 
lots of more or less efficient institutions in the field; and 
the true policy were to bring them into alliance—not to 
worry them into war. In one district in Suffolk a certain 
lady has shown a number of allotment-holders, greatly 
to their advantage, how to combine for the despatch of a 
daily supply of garden stuff to market. On a small 
scale, that is, the problem has been solved, and solved so 
well that the solution will soon become a piece of the 
common, everyday practice of life. Greater projects 
are a-foot by the score: some for milk, some for 





potatoes, some for beef, and some for cabbages. And, 
like Aaron’s rod, which swallowed up the rods of 
the Egyptians, Lord Winchilsea’s scheme must gather 
in and digest them all. 
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‘STRUGGLING AND RIGHTLY’ 


UR eminent sometime philo-Bulgar cannot escape 
his destiny. For the struggling nationality is 
to the front just now; and revolution in Hawaii 
comes hard on the heel of revolt in Egypt. ‘The 
pride of Cairo has been humbled by an armed multi- 
tude; are gunboats likewise to be despatched for the 
coercion of Honolulu? Fortunately, the absolute 
collapse of Queen Liliuokalani’s effort to play Bonduca, 
makes it unlikely that blood-guiltiness shall once 
more overtake the chosen of Majuba and Khartoum. 
Still, the gospel of Bag-and-Baggage becomes a 
thing of naught unless, as seems impossible, he rescue 
the Sandwiches from Yankeedom. Indeed, what 
happier occasion for establishing its doctrine by main 
force can be conceived than this ? Her Majesty would 
fain govern her Kanakas according to Kanakan ideas : 
she suffers dethronement at the hands of a cabal includ- 
ing such alien names as Smith and Jones and Dole ; 
nay, her sceptre may pass from her hand to the feet 
of President Harrison. Surely the bitter cry of an 
oppressed people will not fall upon ears that are 
stopped with unrighteousness > Indeed, but it must, 
though ; it must and it will. And for this reason : 
the Humanitarian Evangel is never suffered to lie 
open save when Mr. Gladstone, being in Opposition, 
is not in a position to enforce its precepts. 

In truth your poor Polynesian commands the just 
compassion of others besides the professional Friend of 
Humanity. In the Kingdom of Heaven the Brown 
shall rank before the particular sample of White that 
usurps his place on mother-earth. (This, by way of 
general principle and without prejudice to Messrs. 
Dole and Co., whom Reuter describes, it may be accu- 
rately, as a sort of undubbed Sir Galahads.) Nay, who 
shall deny that the Child of Nature owes his 
direct undoing to the European? Left to himself, 
the poor devil had remained a primitive yet by no 
means ignoble type, prone to revenge, none too nice in 
its habits, but chivalrous, open-handed, courteous, 
gifted with a fine capacity for making the best of life. 
But the Caucasian has drugged and demoralised 
him with ‘ square-face,’ and has sapped his strength by 
the communication of disease upon disease. Also, 
the ‘blackbirder’ has burnt his villages and taken 
his young men and maidens into captivity; while 
the ‘gun-runner’ has given him the means of 
compassing his own destruction. ‘Yes, sighs the 
(rood Man: ‘all too sadly true! But those evil 
days have passed and can never return; the Kanaka 
is reaping the full harvest of civilisation and the 
promise of Our Lord Jesus. It is the merest cant, 
of course. For ‘civilisation’ read the American or 
German dealer intent upon some hundred per cent. 
profit on his ‘notions’ and his drinks; and for the 
rest, remember that the Man of God has in his time 
depopulated whole islands, where nakedness, being a 
sanitary condition, was a prime necessary of life, by 
inventing and developing that precious thing, a sense 
of shame. With or without the Word, indeed, the 
Kanaka is doomed to disappear, and his name to be 
writ in water. ‘True that he brings a certain rude 
stoicism to bear upon the experience: much as seagulls, 
according to Professor Wallace, are put to no very exqui- 
site pangs by being storm-driven until they drop from 
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hunger and fatigue. Yet the prudent man shrinks from 
prying into the hard fortune of this vanished race: he 
reads the inexorable figures, and refrains in silence. 
lor catchwords, as ‘the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number’ and the ‘inevitable march of 
progress,’ hardly meet its case. Progress? Ourselves 
have found that out long since; and can that arrange- 
ment be styled equitable which implies the bankruptey 
of the junior partner’ No: enlightenment means 
frank blackguardism in so far as the Polynesian is con- 
cerned. ‘The sole excuse for it all lies in the mysterious 
ordinance whereby the stronger has consumed the 
weaker since the world began; whereby the stronger 
shall continue to consume the weaker till the world 
have end, 

Hawaii stands doomed, not from unrighteousness but, 
because ner simple morality shambles awry with the 
simulated fashion of the times. In vain the Powers 
have guaranteed her independence, and found her the 
most admirable of paper-constitutions. ‘The master- 
pieces of Luropean jurisprudence avail not to protect 
her from spoliation in the name of treaties and laws, 
and the wretches, her children, do actually fail to 
appreciate the charm of legalised robbery. Moreover, 
candour is constrained to admit that, in respect of the 
Yankee speculators who have nobbled Honolulu—-Dole 
and Co. always excepted—it is once more a case of 
‘God help the land to which the condottiers have come.” 
Are not Gibson’s rascalities—Gibson favoured of Kala- 
kaua, and the gods of rapine—matter of common 
knowledge? and shall Queen Liliuokalani be called 
guilty for that she reckoned the uncrowned usurpers even 





such as Gibson’ All the same, she has failed to break 
the yoke, and her discomfiture renders a return to the 
status quo impossible. Already the Provisional Govern- 
ment has petitioned Washington for annexation, and 
though that city plays the prude, tradition and theory 
may go down before the practical advantages of an 
acquisition that commands the Pacific highways, 
According to precedent, the Powers will probably con- 
trive, in the first instance, some system of joint control ; 
though there is the case of Samoa to show that such 
devices are criminally futile. Soon or late, Hawaii 
must pass under some direct government: so why 
should it not be American and immediate? 
It is true that the democratic principle, the 
counting (namely) of noses, rules ‘These States 
out of court, as compared to the Portuguese, for 
instance ; true, also, that the Indian reserves afford the 
materials for a fairly correct guess as to.the kind of 
measure that would be meted to the Kanakas. Still 
the United States controls the situation, and, as for the 
Aborigines’ Protection argument, smallpox (as wit- 
nesses Fiji) makes far braver havoc than downright 
oppression. Qf course the nations interested, including 
ourselves, would demand a fair price for their rights. 
Indeed, the scheme might be so expanded till not an 
island in the Pacific were possessed of impotent self- 
government. And then shall Mr. Gladstone's pillow 
be no more vexed by the thought of peoples struggling 
—and rightly—to be free. But in those days the 
Polynesian’s place shall know him no more. It sounds 


brutal enough, and brutal enough it is. But, stripped 
of Pecksniffism, that is the grim fortune which the 
White Man, howbeit unwitting, has ordained for his 
brother, the Brown, 
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WEDDED TO CANT 
W I. have been recently informed concerning the 


foolish controversy that engaged of late the 
attention of two minor bards, that this ‘ pheno- 
menon’ was eminently ‘significant of the times’; and 
the times were congratulated thereupon. ‘The contro- 
versy (as everybody knows) turned upon a possibly 
exhausted Christianity, a subject dismissed by the con- 
troversialists to the separate satisfaction of each, ina 
series of long screeds. In truth, this‘ phenomenon ° is 
‘significant of the times’; yet one is hardly prepared 
to shower congratulations, to throw the old slipper, to 
waste bagsful of rice, for the marriage ceremonies of the 
‘Times and Cant. The words in which that ceremonial 
has been made effective were fitting to the occasion. 
Some have been modestly fatuous, some (do but con. 
sider the minor bard who wrote them) fearful and lurid, 
all 


reasons: the chief of which is that the controversialists 





all—sovereignly ridiculous. Ridiculous for various 


—the principals, we mean—appeared as men to whom 
the subject was so new a dweller among their thoughts 
that both chose, as it appeared, random premises, and 
argued themselves into pure nonsense. 

Thus: are you an ‘essential’ Christian? Do you 

‘practise’ Christianity and take no thought of its 
author? Have you discovered that Christianity has an 
infinity of meanings, and is absolutely indefinite ?. 
Or: Is Christ a teacher with whom you heartily sympa- 
thise, but whom you on the whole decline to follow be- 
cause he was devoted to an ideal that is quite impossible * 
Are you, in a word, a sympathising spectator of an 
irreconcilable set of contradictions? ... . Finally: Is 
it your whim to put on the clothes of Christianity 
because it seems a useful course in life, and on the 
whole the most decent ?.... Here are Gospels enough, 
propounded but now for the acceptance of the several. 
And therewith out comes the slang and solemn ques- 
tion: ‘Is Christianity played out?’ Consider it a little, 
if it be possible to tolerate its foolishness.  Virst, 
what is the meaning of Christianity Is adherence to 
the Sandemanians or the Second Advent Brethren or 
the Bunyan Baptists or the Grimsby L'aitlf Union or 
Protestants adhering to Articles 1 to 18 or the Alethians 
or another form of religion deriving from Christ—is 
such adherence Christianity ? The minor bards agree 
in declaring that such an adherence is not Christianity. 
But why not? And who are minor bards to decide 
against Bunyan Baptists and the rest? Further: the 
minor bards themselves are not agreed upon the mean- 
ing of Christianity. How then shall they argue, and 
reprove and gibe with sanity ? ‘Christianity is not 
here, it never was,’ sings one. ‘Christianity és here. 
Zam a Christian,’ counts rsings auother, * All con- 
ventional creeds are foolish, chants the first. ‘They 
are: but Iam of no convention, I am an “ essential ” 
Christian, counterchants the second. ‘Ina sense, so 
am IT: but Christ was utterly impossible, warbles the 
first. ‘That may be: but to be a Christian in my 
sense need not bring Christ—as we conventionally know 
him—into the matter at all,’ counterwarbles the second, 
*'That is precisely my meaning,’ hums the first. ‘ Mine 
too, mine too, counterhums the second. And the 
minor bards—having thus answered their highly in- 
teresting conundrum: ‘Is Christianity played out > ?— 
dance and walk round. 
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In concluding comment, let it be first observed that 
the question whether Christianity be a necessary creed 
or not, in some form or another, to the logical man, is 
one upon which there is no necessity to pass any criti- 
cism at all. The point upon which it is necessary to 
insist, if we would not have Cant published and accepted 
everywhere, is this: that unless Christ, the perfectly 
conventional and absolute Christ of history, be taken 
as a Truth in fact and in act, there can be no Christi- 
anity possible. ‘To regulate your code of honour and 
morals according to a certain system, whose essential 
life-blood runs to certain definite beliefs concern- 
ing its author, and at the same time to leave those 
beliefs out of all consideration, is to practise a sovereign 
act of folly. It is to smell your meat and declare that 
you have eaten. It is to undermine all the reasonable- 
ness of conduct. One minor bard, engaged in this 
controversy, has made a loving choice of words over his 
criticism of a certain cultured class: ‘a class which is 
getting more and more control of the Press, ‘ without 
any faith in life, scoffers at enthusiasm, ‘ selfish to 
their finger-tips, ‘ mockers of morality, men who have 
‘no ideal to live up to. But all this, and more than this : 
what is it save to deride an honesty to which yourself 
cannot pretend? If it so happen that with your un- 
belief you should find unhinged all the codes of honour 
and the common conventions of morality, and if, 
sternly pursuing logic rather than human and refined 
instinct, you decide for the worship of self and own to 
it, at least you do not discourse the language of Cant. 
As a matter of fact, such an event does not usually 
arrive tothe decent man. ‘The gregarious instinct saves 
him from it: and we suspect the minor bard of ran- 
sacking the resources of his imagination, taking no 
stock of that important safeguard, when he drew that 
highly-coloured sketch of ‘ the modern culture. But 
working under his description this is a deliberate con- 
clusion: it is better to be honest and declare even a 
negative creed, than to warble of ‘essential’ Christianity 
with its unessential reasons for morality. 


GLADSTONIAN WAR-SONG 
. Eacited Politician, COLONEL SAUNDERSON 


W7 EN Healy calls a woman by a quite oppro- 
\ brious name, 
Or romps (as if he loved it!) for the falsest of posi- 
tions, 
We needn't call him blackguard nor despise his little 
game— 
We may wink at even squalor in excited politicians ! 


And Coll, who helped to highlow a policeman in 
Gweedore, 
Until, they say, he passed beyond the aid of all 
physicians, 
We cannot send the likes of him to prison any more=- 
We must pardon even hobnails to excited politi- 
cians ! 


So if we catch a Daly with his Gladstone full of shells 
In act to blow the Commons to the damm dest of 
perditions, 
We mustn't (if we've time to) baulk his whim for little 
hells— 
We should look for even bombshells of excited 
politicians | 
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A DIALOGUE CONCERNING EDUCATION 


HE Christmas holidays had been shortened by a week. 
There was a sufficient reason in the foreground. 
‘He’s going to Jericho at Easter, —said the little Lysis, 
who has more sense of humour than Macaulay’s schoolboy 
and less reverence for the egg of a bishop than the oldest 
house-master. But the world said that he proposed visit- 
ing Samaria and Jerusalem in order to compose their 
ancient feuds; the world had read all about the schism 
and Dr. Helmund’s offer—in The Strand Magazine. So 
that on a certain cold afternoon in mid-January Lysis and 
his friend were to be found in Haydon’s rooms (Haydon 
had stayed up to read) eating cake and chafling each 
other. How—or why—Haydon contrived to catch the 
three birds of dusky plumage who _ subsequently 
tea’d with us is still a dark mystery. Only this he 
told us—that he had surprised the Doctor and Miss 
Veal and Miss Omnibus chatting about the MSS. of the 
Athanasian Creed on the towing-path, and had secured 
them by means of a little Attic salt. The three arrived 
about four o'clock. The Doctor was bestowed in a deep 
basket-chair, while his fair companions reclined on a 
small sofa. Lysis, who seemed a little troubled in 
mind, sat down on the tail of the Doctor's eye and 
whistled; the Friend of Lysis, as was his custom, took 
the window seat, whence he could watch his friend. 
Haydon poured out tea and dispensed muffins; the two 
We all waited for 


the Doctor to speak, but he took some time to adapt 


ladies ate a lot of these delicacies. 


his exterior to the basket-chair, and to absorb his 
muffin in a quasi-episcopal manner. After a while he 
removed The Journal of Education from his left pocket 
and The Strand Magazine from his right, and spake as 
follows ° 

Dr. H. I—- 

Miss O. What an artistic room, Mr. Haydon. But for 
those long wooden things over the fire-place it would be 
like a cosy drawing-room. 

Miss V. And do I see Browning on that little table ? 
Dr. Helmund, have you read Surdello? You must read 
Sordello ! 


Creed, and the influence of Sloyd on hand and heart. 


It throws a subtle light on the Athanasian 


Haypox. And I suppose you have come to Oxford to 
help on the Higher Education —of man, Is that so, Miss 
Veal and Miss Omnibus ? 

Miss V. Yes, and thanks to the dear Doctor, we hope 
to work out a part of our scheme very shortly. You 
have, no doubt, observed that the existence of an atmo 
sphere between the sexes renders our ideal of a Mixed 
Public School (separate feather-beds, of course ') for the 
moment impracticable, But the dear Doctor has promised 
us (here that poached egg of a bishop misquoted the 
Athanasian Creed, but failed in an extempore blush) 
to introduce a few new features into his excellent 
secondary school. Half the present staff are to be dis- 
charged, and lady-friends of ours, who hold Sloyd 
Certificates, are to be engaged in place of them. The 
most intractable boys will acquire learning rapidly under 
these mistresses of method, and the whole school will 
feel the benign influence of a disinterested family life. 
Sloyd (‘Why not conjuring ?’ quoth Haydon in a stage 
whisper) will in time supplant the games that are played 
with leather balls. Lasting attachments—some of them 
ending in marriage—will be formed between masters and 
mistresses. The school may in time become self-support- 
ing in the truest sense of the term 

Miss O, And how delightful for a young graduate in 
classics to be able to take his experienced mathematical 
coadjutor in to dinner! How beautiful as they work in 
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class at the ligneous epics of Sloyd for Him to ask Her 
to pass the glue-pot! 

But indignation made him distinetly 
It'll be beastly. <A lot of frumps 


Lysis (sollo voce. 
audible at the close). 
boiling glue and messes, and pulling your hair when a 
fellow makes a false quantity (‘Of glue,’ whispered his 
friend, who also had a pretty wit) and the old man flirting 
all over the shop! 

Miss V. Ll hear a boy! My dear child, the light of the 
love of Pestalozzi will shine on you in future, and the 
incidents of your soul’s evolution will be recorded in 
special note-books. 

Miss O. Ah, my dearest child, you will burgeon under 
the sunshine of the New Pedagogies ! Washing will be 
the only extra in our ideal, 

Miss V. As I have said, ‘ the ideal teacher cannot stop 
short of the prima philosophia—the furthest end of 
knowledge as Bacon calls it—and for us it must surely 
be the education of man!’ You will see the rest, if you 
ask your mother to lend you the last number of The 
Journal of Education. School-life will be an idyll. No 
turning outon cold days to play some useless game with 
a bit of leather. Love and crumpets-—see the back 
numbers of Zhe Journal of Education—will soothe you 
morally and physically after school. In you we shall 
display our practical knowledge of the Higher Physiology : 
which may be defined as the chemistry of a young soul's 
aspirations. We, your grown-up playfellows, drunk with 
the enthusiasm of mind-culture, shall behold our Pesta- 
lozzi’s resurrection and see him double—in the union ofa 
gracious learned lady and a virtuous learned gentleman, 
both holding the Cambridge certificate. They will love 
you, and you 

Lysis. Rot ! 

The little boy's monosyllable—he has not learnt to treat 
all enthusiasms with equal courtesy—put an end to an 
instructive dialogue. The persone dramalis save Lysis 
and Lysis’s Friend and myself—vanished like the creatures 
ofa nightmare. The Doctor had to go away to meet an 
interviewer; the two ladies were already overdue at a 
branch meeting of the Parents’ Association ; Haydon was 
to act as guide. As they were going downstairs ; 

Dr, Hi. [-— 

Miss V. I should like to pinch that boy ! 

Miss O. And so should [! 

I (to myself); The irony of Socrates is a mere cob- 
Goliath 


in his organised brass never thought about that deadly 


web compared to the irony of circumstances, 


little polished pebble washed round in the silvery brooklet 
and gleaming-wet in the morning sunshine, (4/oud) Why 
did you interrupt Miss Veal, Lysis ? 

Lysis, I couldn't help it. When I hear those people 
talking —it’s like wearing cotton gloves ! 


TWIN STARS 


TINHE Music-Hall is a Paradise of incongruity, the one 

corner of the world where realism and logic are 
unknown, A brilliantly-lit stage, a gaily-painted Rich- 
mond Bridge for back-cloth, and Ada Lundberg, dirty- 
faced and wielding a blacking-brush, suggest a discord, 
which on the sterner stage might be held a blasphemy. 
None the less the discord is completely artistic, for here we 
are in a land of strange romance, and to place the 
popular comédiennes (the very name quarrels with a 
cockney accent) ina suitable atmosphere were to show 
a flaccidity of imagination worthy the British Dramatist. 
As Mr. Chevalier created ‘the Refined Coster’ (thus it is 
billed), so Ada Lundberg has idealised the London Slavey, 
imaging thereby a grotesque and fantastic figure which 
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is the very type and essence of her original. The 
make-up is admirable. The tousled hair, the face 
besmirched with blacking, the clumsy boots, the thick, 
squat legs, are all essential to the picture, and are only so 
much overcharged as caricature and the mi/iew demand. 
There is a strange pathos in the broken voice, which the 
fatness of the humour merely accentuates. Now she bemoans 
her bobby’s falsehood, now she threatens violence, attack- 
ing the boot which covers her fist with appropriate fury 
or regret. The voice has a curious quality of harshness, 
which gives reality to her presentment and the varying 
expression she puts into the refrain ‘toora-laddy’—we are 
doubtful of the transliteration—is a triumph of ingenuity, 
Once she pictured with excellent gusto the misery of a 
bedraggled ‘ party’, who was thrust from a‘ situaition’ and 
brought to the gutter, ‘all through follerin a soldier.’ 
This, indeed, was her masterpiece, and that she has re- 
placed it by a piece unworthy her talent—nothing fresher, 
indeed, than the confidence-trick put upon an innocent 
girl by a ‘nice young man named Walker’—is small 
solace for her admirers. But character she possesses— 
enough and to spare ; likewise a genuine gift of comedy 
and pathos. And where upon the legitimate stage will 
you rival these accomplishments ? 

Bessie Bellwood, on the other hand—the incomparably 
impudent—never touches the fringe of reality. She is 
as preposterously romantic as the Italian courtyard which 
at the Tivoli is the chosen background for her antics. 
Nowhere save in herself will you match her ‘creations’. 
Clothed in evening dress and opulently bejewelled, she 
patters of ‘my brother Dick’ and recommends ‘her 
friends in front’ to ‘carry the girl right off to church’: 
that henceforth they ‘may crow on their homely perch 
The ditty does 
not suggest the porticoes and fountains ef the South, 


like a good old cock in the morning.’ 


but its banality is corrected as much by the false 


atmosphere as by the admirable liveliness and 
humour of Elizabeth herself. For ‘the celebrated 
has a rare gift of fun and is some- 


thing of an improvisalore, 


comedienne ’ 
Her chatter wells tumultuous 
from a full heart. She will talk in the hard, high voice 
of the Cockney, so long as the audience will listen un- 
exploded or the bandmaster can hold his seat against the 
laughter which overwhelms him. In her time she has 
played the part of many an ‘ikey girl’; and _ ridiculed 
the sentiment of the Family Herald with enchanting flip- 
paney. But Wot Cher,’ Ria? was her masterpiece, and the 
character pourtrayed therein her own invention. The 
dialect and accent belong to the racecourse rather 
than to the alley; the readiness of phrase and the 
endless fund of somewhat esoteric banter, which enchant 
an audience of ‘ sportsmen,’ seem to have been picked up 
not in the gutter but at Kempton Park. Her patter has 
been approached by none of her sex; she has the rarest 
trick of taking the audience into her confidence with many 
a smile and smirk ; and if she have small skill to realise 
another's part, she has shown herself to the world in a 
dozen pleasant versions of herself. Sometimes she over- 
steps the bounds of modesty laid down by the County 
Councillor for the protection of the Young Female. But 
Mr. McDougall’s satellites are not always present, and 


‘merriment like Stilton Cheese may be,’ as the author of 


Bowiana said, ‘the better for being a little b/we. Different 
as is their method, the intention and effect of the two is 
the same, being none other than to present a gay and 
entertaining image to a sympathetic audience. Here 
indeed—in Ada Lundberg and Bessie Bellwood—are twin 
stars and so long as their lights are undimmed, the 
Music-Hall need never be wrapped in a shroud of respect- 
able dulness. 
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EARLY MARRIAGES 


MNUE Registrar-General has reported upon the statistics 

of marriage during the past year, and already the 
fools of philosophy are rejoicing. For it is seen that the 
age of marriage continues to rise: that the time of life 
whereat despair becomes the proper emotion of the un- 
wedded grows annually more mature. More and more 
frequently do men put off marriage until football, say, has 
ceased to charm, and even cricket begins to be an exertion. 
And so with the other sex: the prudent lover is un- 
tempted by the piquancy of immaturity ; he takes to his 
bosom a housekeeper, as it were, and not a simple play- 
thing. All this may be due in large degree to the keen 
competition that in these latter days makes salaries small 
at the beginning, even while it is for ever adding to the 
list of callings wherein a number of years must be devoted 
toa costly training. Perhaps, also, the fact that girls are 
nowadays permitted to earn their own living tells con- 
siderably ; saving fond mothers from the need of securing 
husbands for the elder daughters as fast as the younger 
girls have their frocks lengthened and bind up their 
tresses. Tor most courtships begin as flirtations and as 
flirtations would end, did not the young man presently dis- 
coverthat his attentions were being taken very seriously and 
himself egregiously welcomed. But above all, we are told, 
young men marry later now than of old because they are 
vastly more prudent than their fathers were. They will not 
marry a lump of unceveloped possibilities, but wait until 
a few years have made it possible to discern at least some 
faint foreshadowing of the woman that is to be. Also, 
they are amazingly considerate : they will not take a girl 
out of a home rendered comfortable (at least) by her 
father’s thirty years of toil, to manage a little semi- 
detached villa upon a very limited income. Many a life 
(they have heard say) has been altogether ruined because 
two young people, accustomed to comfort and a reasonable 
extravagance, have found themselves confined in a small 
house, with a small income and the need of rigid economy. 
And so our wise youths, as the statistics demonstrate, will 
work until they have made a position of some sort, and 
can offer to their wives at least an imitation of the 
comforts they had in their father’s houses. Doubtless 
they are vastly prudent, and yet He was a wiser 


rland will be happy when her people 


~ 


man who said: ‘ Ens 
marry young.’ 

It is a hard saying, perhaps, and likely to be pushed 
aside as opposed at once to the growing practice of our 
race, and to the teaching of philosophy. Yet is it worth 
interpreting: for though imprudent marriages are a most 
fruitful source of evil, the married state is yet in many 
ways the best both for the individual and for the State. 
lor, be it observed, the average man does not travel in 
his youth. It were doubtless an untold advantage—to 
the State, again, as to the individual—if every man were 
to go forth in his youth and survey the great world. For 
such a purpose he might well postpone the ‘settling 
down’ which is among the ‘ Almost Inevitable Conse- 
quences’ of marriage: when, travelling, he is not alone, 
and when it no longer suffices that the day should produce 
its own necessary food. But the average young man 
be he clerk, or tradesman, or professional —engages in 
the years that follow his majority in nothing which will 
benefit his future yet must be foregone as soon as he is 
married. There is the life of London, and the life of 
the provinces ; and the Polytechnic and the Y. M. C. A. 
are to the one what Mutual Improvement Classes and 
Extension are to the other: they attract an insignificant 
fraction of the young men, and those the very ones who 
would be infinitely better if they had not inherited at birth 
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so large a share of what old age calls its wisdom. For 
the rest, they are driven too frequently to courses inimical 
to future happiness: so that when their prudence does 
permit them to marry it were often better that they 
should abstain. For the worst of the wild oats plan is 
that though the sower and his children must reap, the 
unhappy nation follows after and gleans. There would be 
less of that if Englishmen married young: and as to 
‘prudence, which makes the practice increasingly the 
other way, we should not hear so much spoken of it if we 
were but granted a little more common sense. For com- 
mon sense would go to the root of the matter, and 
do away with the need for a long course of prudence 
by enforcing recognition of the essential truth. And the 
truth is this: that Work—the labour which brings houses 
and cattle, and pays a multitude of servants—is none 
other than the primal curse; and that the only method 
whereby a man may become wealthy is by diminishing 
his desires and needs. 

Beer, for example, if it be good, is capable of affording 
just as much pleasure to the drinker as the finest cham- 
pagne ; and the man who has once taken to a pipe is 
capable of no more than a temporary lapse from his fidelity 
thereto, though he be ungenerously tempted with the 
most expensive cigars. To ride in a carriage is good 
enough ; but it is usually as easy to go afoot ; and quite 
as pleasant, if you have but that spirit of contentment 
which is yours at the price of desiring it. It may be you 
are a true worshipper of beauty and would fain see your 
lovely wife go clad in costly furs, or shine in jewels. The 
ambition is more than ordinarily laudable ; and yet it is 
not to be denied that if she have taste she may look the 
best of which she is capable in raiment of little cost. The 
inexpensive things of life, in short, are perfect substitutes 
for those which are to be had only by much labour ; 
and he who is content with these is already infinitely 
rich. For, to quote a rustic philosopher, ‘A man has got 
most of what he wants if he wants but little. Nought 
will go into One as many times as you like: and still leave 
one over.’ It is to be noted, also, that he whose desires are 
moderate has time to enjoy the fruits of his labours; and 
though activityis the one reason for living, labour is an impo- 
sition we are intended to shirk at every opportunity. A 
man lives in his hours of leisure; if he contract desires 
that shorten his hours of freedom by compelling addi- 
tional toil he at once resigns some part of his privilege of 
living. And now it may be repeated that England will 
be happy when her people marry young—and wisely : for 
in the last word is involved the whole of what has been 
written above. It is good for a man to be married if he 
resolve that marriage shall make two lives the happier ; 
but it can do that only when he resolves that it shall not 
involve the sacrifice of all opportunities of reasonable 
pleasure. Most young men could marry with small delay 
if they were content to have all the necessities and most 
of the comforts of life : the modern young man postpones 
marriage because his soul is set on luxuries. These at 
best are capable of affording no extraordinary pleasure : 
and even that which might be extracted from them he 
never enjoys. For he has not realised that leisure is in 
itself a form of wealth ; he is the bond-slave of his foolish 
ambitions, and labours perpetually after that which he 
allows himself no time to eat. 


SHERRY 


T is not uncommon to hear of a poet that he is a poet's 
poet ; of an author he is for authors first and laymen 
after. So it is searce matter for surprise to learn that a 
wine there is that is pre-eminently the wine-merchant’s 
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wine, That this should be Sherry is all but inevitable ; 
for he carries not his credentials with him like the rest, 
but trusteth chiefly to the praise and the recommendation 
of another, and that other the wine-merchant aforesaid, 
And though it were too much to say of him that he has 
inspired a literature, there has grown up around him a 
copious derangement of epitaphs, with no little quaint 
learning ; and let us say at once that, whatever his origin, 
he has grown manifestly and flagrantly bourgeois. As 
often as not, he is not Sherry but Sherry-Wine: a most 
fiery, damnable and discouraging beverage. In his work- 
ing suit he tempers the ham sandwich to the shorn stock- 
broker, and divides the business day into meted periods ; 
and thus far has his uses. His tastes are commercial, and he 
rarely enters the realm of fancy ; for though he is an emolu- 
ment of laureates, it is doubtful if he ever inspired a stave 
of true poetry. The odd part about him is that he is in 
ordinately ours, and is more at home by Thamis’ side than 
on the banks of the Guadalquiver. By travelling hither- 
ward so oft and for so long a time, he has become more 
British than home-brewed October—and not much less 
than Burton’s Bitter or Dublin’s Stout. And the chief 
factor in his adoption, his territorial sponsor, has been the 
wine-merchant, of whom he has ever been the plaything 
and the worldly sport. 

Mark this, and how thin the line that divides litera- 
ture and commerce! And log-rolling is seen to be 
essential and evident in the profession of vintner as 
in the trade of author. In truth, his importance in the 
world of wines is as much due to the puff adulatory 
as are the stories of Mr. , or the poems of 
Mr. , in the world of letters. For look you 
how this wine has been puffed and _ extolled ! 
On him has been expended that wealth of superlative 
patter, for him has been invented that special jargon of 
exaggeration, whereby his vendors have given him a look 
of virtue, even though he have it not. And so from being a 
mere appanage, a kind of spouse lawful of Plum Cake, this 
Sherry-White-Wine has attained to the dignity of an ab- 
original, and upon him has been set the seal of legitimacy , 
Yet is he the most degenerate of bastards. His veins 
channel the mixed blood of a dozen stocks. He is the 
very mulatto of wines, and art plays well-nigh as many 
freaks with his complexion as nature with her noblest 
creation: for he is now the very brownest of browns, and 
anon is stricken with a pallor that all but fetches him 
flush with the dominant race. At one time his odour is 
pervasive and insistent; at another his bouquet is so 
volatile that only the most curious observer may discern 
the essence. And if sometimes he should attain to royalty 
it is the royalty of Mumbo Jumbo and Theebaw, not that 
of Victoria or the Hapsburgs. For his blood has gone 
wofully astray. The founder of his family lies embalmed 
in some splendid sarcophagus of Spain, some vinous vat of 
Xeres ; and no man living, no nor his grandfather neither, 
remembers when he was born—nor so much as when he 
was crowned, But his has been the royal privilege, that he 
should be the father of his people, or at least of a great 
number of them; and his blood has been diffused through 
many generations, Divide et impera has been the motto 
of his house, and the virtue and strength of him have been 
blended in many strains, 

How, then, can we honour him in these innumerable 
descendants ? Birth will out from time to time ; but edu- 
cation and environment are potent factors in lineal deterio- 
ration. Haply, if we are lucky, we fall in with cadets 
of the direct line, bearing about them inalienable traces of 
their sovran origin ; and these we lure into our own service 
at a recognised pay of some fifteen to twenty shillings a 
head (or bottle). But the great clan itself is so many 
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thousands strong that its value is scarce as many pence per 
cork. For these needy rapscallions the wine-merchant’s 
office forms as it were a Labour Bureau, where they hang 
about till some one takes them on: or they flow over 
into the vaults of the Bodega, there to levy blackmail on 
the stomachs of public citizens, and tweak the noses of the 
dilettante. | Nevertheless, this Sheiry is a force to be 
reckoned with; he is a monster of our creation, and we 
must treat him well or he will get the better of 
us, poor Frankensteins that we are. So then, we cannot 
blame the wine-merchant for writing the creature up, 
and allowing his imagination to get the better of his 
veracity, or his professional zeal to top his individual in- 
tegrity. For our part, when we read of ‘ Magnificent 
Golden Sherry, thirty years in bottle, full, rich, without 
sweetness, with superb bottled flavour,’ we never think 
of questioning if such things be or no, but are filled 
with gratitude for so golden an opportunity. It is 
only five-and-forty shillings; and it were surely cheap 
at anything under a hundred! A still small voice (with 
a strong Scots accent) whispers us to sample; salvation 
cometh not from the East or from the West, but from the 
North ; and for this ‘Old Pale Oloroso Pale Sherry ’— 
whatever whiff of romance the re-duplication of the 
epithet, the reiterated pallor, may have imparted is 
now for ever flown. And if it were not, it were utterly 
dispelled by this further essay in description: ‘A good 
sound, clean wine, with plenty of flavour and free from 
heat’; for that label, ‘a good sound wine, is even the 
most damnatory ever conferred. Yet is it meant to 
please ; and would seem to fulfil its destiny—for catalogues 
are innumerable as leaves in Vallombrosa, and in all 
lurks the pernicious phrase. Verily these Balaams 
of the wine trade set forth to bless, and yet for all their 
efforts they end by placing a curse upon their wares. 
The egg-merchant is, we presume, the social inferior 
of the Vintner: yet what a lesson the one may learn 
from the other! For consider the magnificent intensity, 
the superb restraint, of this announcement : 


New laid eggs , ‘ ‘ : » 2d. each. 
Fresh eggs. : : ‘ : . He. » 
Eggs. > . ‘ Is. a doz. 
Cooking eggs , ' , . Od, 


Eggs for electioneering purposes 2s. Od. a hundred. 
Ever so much is said, and how few the words! It is the 
padding of a volume in the pith of a paragraph. On such 
lines should catalogues be built. Four epithets at most and 
the whole egg kingdom is neatly and exhaustively differ- 
entiated. To the Man of Eggs, you Man of Wine, and 
learn wisdom and the ‘ value of reserve.’ 

Spain's chivalry was laughed away these many years 
agone, but you cannot laugh away Spain’s patent sherries. 
They grin at you over the tops of multitudinous vats, and 
there is never an Englishman but knows the grimace. 
The wine (the Sherry-Wine) is present wherever our 
language is spoken ; its appearance with the soup is as 
regular as the tureen, and very near as indispensable ; 
a dinner without it were second savagery and mere amor- 
phousness. It is the soul of a cocktail, the medium of 
bitters. You still ean drink it in hours when to drink aught 
else would write you down a ‘nipper.’ No funeral is com- 
plete without it, and it is never absent from a wedding, 
where it affords a pleasant stimulus to the hired waiters. 
In good, old-fashioned houses it is held the only refresh 
ment. It is gifted with a peculiar capacity for penetration, 
and if we are troubled with livers, and things of that sort, 
it finds us out quicker than any other potable. However, 
it retains two privileges, one of which it shares with 
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Madeira, but the other, poor thing though it be, is its 
own. It claims by prescriptive right the extraordinary 
epithet of ‘nutty, and—it serves for a whitewash ! 


NILE RESERVOIRS 


NHE necessity for making Reservoirs to hold the flood 
water of Egypt now running to waste in the Medi- 
terranean being generally admitted, it would be well, 
before incurring any expense, to consider the question 
thoroughly in all its aspects. 

In respect of the financial and engineering points at issue 
it isnot my province to speak, but there is one matter of 
paramount importance which, so far as 1 am aware, has 
been entirely overlooked, and about which I venture to 
claim the right to be heard. Even the most superficial 
student of the periodical statistics published by the 
Egyptian Sanitary department cannot have failed to 
observe how the death-rate almost invariably begins to rise 
towards the end of March, and attains its maximum about 
the middle of July. It is during this period that the 
Nile is at its lowest, and I contend that the coincidence 
is sufficiently remarkable to afford prima facie evidence 
that the one isthe result of the other. As the river falls 
the mortality rises, and vice versa: even desultory exami- 
nation of the returns for the past seven or eight years 
should convince the sceptical reader that this statement is 
correct. 

The popular prejudice in Egypt in favour of Nile water 
under any conditions is well known, but even in the 
earliest times there were sanitarians who demurred to 
the fallacy. As long agoas 1008 a.p, the Arabian phy- 
sician, Ibn Radouan, surnamed El Masry or the Egyptian, 
wrote as follows :—‘ Nile water, to be fit for drinking, 
should be drawn where the current is strongest, and 
where there is the least amount of matter undergoing 
decomposition, . Nile water becomes absolutely bad 
when the river falls, and the current almost ceases. It 
should then be boiled and clarified. Egyptians assert 
that the Nile water is never susceptible of deteriora- 
tion ; that it always remains good: but you, my disciple ! 
—you will not follow their example: you will always 
submit it to purification.’ Now, there can be no reason- 
able doubt that Nile water, when the river stagnates, has 
a deleterious effect on the health of human beings. In 
former times the inhabitants were accustomed to store 
the flood water in cisterns—sahariqs, as they are called in 
the vernacular—but this excellent custom has of late fallen 
into desuetude ; partly because of the institution of water 
companies, partly because of the irrigation operations. To 
keep the water high enough for agricultural purposes, 
dams have been everywhere built across the current : the 
general reaches of the river and its branches being thus 
converted into so many cesspools. There is more or less 
water in these receptacles during the driest season, and 
for economy's sake the ignorant and tax-ridden Fellahin 
have grown into the habit of neglecting to fill their 
saharigs. 

During five years—1I880 to 1890--I made a series of 
observations on the health of twelve principal towns in 
Lower Egypt, as set forth in the returns of births and 
deaths. ‘The results are striking. Intenof the twelve the 
mortality began to augment during the low-Nile period, and 
fell, as soon as the current was firmly re-established, forty- 
one times out of a possible fifty. Taking the towns in 
their order I find that in Guiseh the low-Nile rise of 
mortality is marked in four out of the five years: in Cairo 
four: Mansourah in all: Alexandria and Damanhour three 
each: Tantah all: Mehalla four: Chibin all: Zagazig and 
Port Said four. More: during the same periods in these 
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ten towns the birth-rate was less than the death-rate in 
thirty-eight instances out of the fifty: while during the 
remainder of each year it was considerably more. The 
exceptions to the rule were Damietta and Rosetta; in 
neither of which was there the slightest sign of a low- 
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Nile rise of mortality; in neither did the birth-rate ever 


sink below the death-rate at any time while the river was 
stagnant. In Damietta there was even a tendency to a 
fall of mortality at this period, and to a slight rise after 
the flood was established ; and in Rosetta the low-Nile 
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season, judged by the death-rate, was by far the healthiest 
of the year. A high degree of mortality during the 
summer in Egypt is ascribed to many causes: as excessive 
heat, general insalubrity, lowness of ground water, inges- 
tion of unripe fruits and damaged vegetables, measles, ete. 
This ascription may be partly true ; but, inasmuch as all 
these factors exist in Damietta and Rosetta equally with 
the ten other towns, it is permissible to seek for some 
additional cause. And these two towns being situate 
near the coast, the inhabitants cannot drink the river 
water during the summer because it becomes quite salt 
from admixture with the sea. They are obliged to store 
up a supply at high- Nile in sahariqs, for use during the very 
period when the death-rate rises in the remaining towns. 
In other respects all twelve are equally unhygienic ; it is 
only in their summer water supply that Damietta and 
Rosetta exhibit any divergence. The conclusion that 
there is a connection between water supply and mortality 
in Egypt—is therefore inevitable. 

In the usual return from Rosetta for the week ending 
23rd April, ‘91, I observed that the deaths exceeded the 
births, the several numbers being sixteen and thirteen. The 
following week they stood at seventeen each ; but during 
the next two weeks there were twenty-five and eighteen 
deaths, to eighteen and sixteen births. As the mortality 
had never at this season exceeded the natality during the 
previous five years, I called on the local sanitary officer to 
report on the circumstances under which this now occurred. 
Here is a translation of his reply : ‘ Rosetta, 20th June,'91, I 
beg to inform your Excellency that during high-Nile, that 
is to say from the Ist of August to end of February, all the 
inhabitants of Rosetta, rich and poor, use Nile water for 
domestic purposes : but that from the fall of the Nile, and 
its barrage to the south of the town, an operation per- 
formed in March, the indigent inhabitants were accustomed 
to make use of water stored in sahariqgs during the flood 
at the expense of the State, people in easy circumstances 
employing the water contained in cisterns of their own. 
This system was maintained till last year, when un- 
fortunately orders were given to cease storing water in 
the saharigs designed for the use of the indigent classes, 
as they could supply themselves from the Rosetta canal. 
This year the current in the canal is occasionally inter- 
rupted, and sometimes ceases to flow for a week at a time, 
I have had occasion to see the poorer inhabitants make use 
of the stagnant water of the canal, from which arose a 
fetid odour, but which they were forced to use as theic 
means did not permit them to procure cistern water. 
This state of things has necessarily caused an increase in 
the number of deaths in comparison with other years, and, 
if remedial measures be not adopted, it will become a 
permanent source of danger for the inhabitants. This 
letter speaks for itself. The excess of deaths over births 
continued till the 25th of June, when I left the country. 
At Damietta the Government sahariqgs were filled as 
usual, and the deaths never exceeded the births: the 
average summer mortality being about the same as in 
previous yearse 

The lesson I would inculcate is a simple one. Any 
reservoir constructed in a situation where the water is 
liable to foul would be no blessing but a curse. The 
Nile, in addition to being the sole source of water-supply, 
is also the universal sewer. So long as the current holds 
strong, the noxious germs are carried away or rendered 
innocuous; but when stagnation is brought about, the 
effect is an increase in the death-rate. Without any 
manner of doubt, Nile water, though excellent and whole- 
some at flood time, becomes detestable and pernicious 
when the current halts. River water may possibly be as 
great a purifier as the ‘living earth,’ but only when it is 
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in motion. A stagnant, or nearly stagnant, river receiving 
putrescible matter in large quantities—to say nothing of 
specific germs—must inevitably become a public danger. 
The scheme proposed by Mr. Cope Whitehouse for storing 
the superfluous water in the Raiyan desert is an ideal one 
in the eye of the true sanitarian. The pure water from 
the Abyssinian Mountains would there be absolutely 
safe from all danger of fouling ; and when released at the 
proper times, would bring down to the teeming population 
of Middle Egypt and the Delta health and wealth instead 
of poison and death. GREENE Pastis, 

Late Director Egyptian Sanitary Administration. 


THE ISLE OF VOICES* 


BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


I—THE ENCHANTED BEACH 


| ” KOLA was married with Lehua, daughter 6f Kalamake, 
.Y the wise man of Molokai, and he kept his dwelling 
with the father of his wife. There was no man more 
cunning than that prophet: he read the stars, he could 
divine by the bodies of the dead and by the means of evil 
creatures: he could go alone into the highest parts of the 
inountain, into the region of the hobgoblins, and there he 
would lay snares to entrap the spirits of the ancient. For 
this reason no man was more consulted in all the Kingdom 
of Hawaii. Prudent people bought and sold and married 
and laid out their lives by his counsels; and the King had 
him twice to Kona to seek the treasures of Kamehameha. 
Neither was any man-more feared: of his enemies, some 
had dwindled in sickness by the virtue of his incantations, 
and some had been spirited away, the life and the clay 
both, so that folk looked in vain for so much as a bone of 
their bodies. It was rumoured that he had the art or the 
gift of the old heroes. Men had seen him at night upon 
the mountains, stepping from one cliff to the next: they 
had seen him walking in the high forest, and his head and 
shoulders were above the trees. This Kalamake was a 
strange man to see. He was come of the best blood in 
Molokai and Maui, of a pure descent; and yet he was 
more white to look upon than any foreigner: his hair the 
colour of dry grass, and his eyes red and very blind, so 
that ‘Blind as Kalamake that can see across to-morrow, 
was a byword in the islands. 

Of all these doings of his father-in-law Keola knew a 
little by the common repute, a little more he suspected, 
and the rest he ignored. But there was one thing troubled 
him. Kalamake was a man that spared for nothing, 
whether to eat or to drink or to wear ; and for all he paid 
in bright new dollars. ‘Bright as Kalamake’s dollars’ 


was another saying in the Eight Isles. Yet he neither 


sold, nor planted, nor took hire—only now and then from 
his soreeries—and there was no source conceivable for so 
much silver coin. 

It chanced one day Keola’s wife was gone upon a visit 
to Kaunakakai on the lee side of the island, and the men 
were forth at the sea-fishing. But Keola was an idle dog 
and he lay in the verandah and watched the surf beat on 


the shore and the birds Hy about the clit. It was a chief 


thought with him always—the thought of the bright 
dollars. When he lay down to bed he would be wonder- 
ing why they were so many, and when he woke at morn 
he would be wondering why they were all new; and the 


thing was never absent from his mind. But this day of 


all days he made sure in his heart of some discovery. 
For it seems he had observed the place where Kalamake 
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kept his treasure, which was a lock-fast desk against the par- 
lour wall, under the print of Kamehameha the Fifth, and a 
photograph of Queen Victoria with her crown; and it 
seems again that, no later than the night before, he found 
occasion to look in, and behold ! the bag lay there empty. 
And this was the day of the steamer; he could see her 
smoke off Kalaupapa ; and she must soon arrive with a 
month’s goods, tinned salmon and gin, and all manner of 
rare luxuries for Kalamake. 

‘Now if he can pay for his goods to-day,’ Keola thought, 
‘1 shall know for certain that the man is a warlock, and 
the dollars come out of the Devil's pocket.’ 

While he was so thinking, there was his father-in-law 
behind him, looking vexed. 

‘Is that the steamer ?’ he asked. 

‘Yes, said Keola. ‘She has but to call at Pelekunu, 
and then she will be here.’ 

‘There is no help for it then,’ returned Kalamake, ‘ and 
I must take you in my confidence, Keola, for the lack of 
any one better. Come here within the house.’ 

So they stepped together into the parlour, which was a 
very fine room, papered and hung with prints, . and 
furnished with a rocking chair and a table and a sofa, in 
the European style. There was a shelf of books besides, 
and a Family Bible in the midst of the table, and the lock- 
fast writing desk against the wall; so that any one could 
see it was the house of a man of substance. 

Kalamake bade Keola close the shutters of the windows, 
while he himself locked. all the doors and set open the 
lid of the desk. From this he brought forth a pair of 
necklaces hung with charms and shells, a bundle of dried 
herbs, and the dried leaves of trees, and a green branch 
of palin. 

‘What I am about,’ said he, ‘ is a thing beyond wonder. 
The men of old were wise ; they wrought marvels, and this 
among the rest ; but that was at night, in the dark, under 
the fit stars and in the desert. The same will I do here 
in my own house and under the plain eye of day.’ 

So saying, he put the Bible under the cushion of the 
sofa so that it was all covered, brought out from the same 
place a mat of a wonderfully fine texture, and heaped 
the herbs and leaves on sand in a tin pan. And then he 
and Keola put on the necklaces and took their stand upon 
the opposite corners of the mat. 

‘The time comes,’ said the warlock ; ‘be not afraid. 

With that he set flame to the herbs, and began to 
mutter and wave the branch of palm, At first the light 
was dim because of the closed shutters; but the herbs 
caught strongly afire, and the flames beat upon keola, 
and the room glowed with the burning ; and the next the 
smoke rose and made his head swim and his eyes darken, 
and the sound of Kalamake muttering ran in his ears. 
And suddenly, to the mat on which they were standing, 
came a snatch or twitch, that seemed to be more swift 
than lightning. In the same wink the room was gone 
and the house, the breath all beaten from Keola’s body. 

Volumes of sun rolled upon his eyes and head, and he 
found himself transported to a beach of the sea, under a 
strong sun, with a great surf roaring: he and the warlock 
standing there on the same mat, speechless, gasping and 
grasping at one another, and passing their hands before 
their eyes. 

‘What was this?’ cried Keola, who came to himself 
the first, because he was the younger. ‘The pang of it 
was like death.’ 

‘It matters not, panted Kalamake. ‘It is now done.’ 

‘And in the name of God, where are we?’ cried 
Keola. 

‘That is not the question, replied the sorcerer. ‘ Being 
here, we have matter in our hands, and that we must 
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attend to. Go, while I recover my breath, into the bor- 
ders of the wood, and bring me the leaves of such and 
such a herb, and such and such a tree, which you will 
find to grow there plentifully : three handfuls of each. 
And be speedy. We must be home again before the 
steamer comes; it would seem strange if we had dis- 
appeared.’ And he sat on the sand and panted. 

Keola went up the beach, which was of shining 
sand and coral, strewn with singular shells, and he thought 
in his heart : 

‘ How do I not know this beach ? I will come here again 
and gather shells.’ 

In front of him was a line of palms against the sky ; 
not like the palms of the Eight Islands, but tall and 
fresh and beautiful, and hanging out withered fans like 
gold among the green ; and he thought in his heart : 

‘It is strange I should not have found this grove. | 
will come here again when it is warm, to sleep.’ And he 
thought: ‘How warm it has grown suddenly!’ For it 
was winter in Hawaii, and the day had been chill. And 
he thought also: ‘ Where are the grey mountains? And 
where is the high cliff with the hanging forest and the 
wheeling birds?’ And the more he considered the less 
he might conceive in what quarter of the islands he was 
fallen. 

In the border of the grove, where it met the beach, the 
herb was growing, but the tree further back. Now, as 
Keola went towards the tree, he was aware of a young 
woman who had nothing on her body but a belt of leaves. 

‘Well!’ thought Keola, ‘they are not very particular 
about their dress in this part of the country.’ And he 
paused, supposing she would observe him and escape ; and 
seeing that she still looked before her, stood and hummed 
aloud. Up she leaped at the sound ; her face was ashen ; 
she looked this way and that, and her mouth gaped with 
the terror of her soul. But it was a strange thing that her 
eyes did not rest upon Keola. 

‘Good day, said he. ‘ You need not be so frightened ; 
| will not eat you.’ And he had scarce opened his mouth 
before the young woman fled into the bush. 

‘These are strange manners,’ thought Keola. And, not 
thinking what he did, ran after her. 

As she ran the girl kept crying in some speech that was 
not practised in Hawaii, yet some of the words were the 
same, and he knew she kept calling and warning others. 
And presently he saw more people running—men, women, 
and children, one with another, all running and crying 
like people at a fire. And with that he began to grow 
afraid himself, and returned to Kalamake, bringing the 
leaves. Him he told what he had seen. 

‘You must pay no heed,’ said Kalamake. < All this is 
like a dream and shadows: all will disappear and be for- 
gotten.’ 

‘It seemed none saw me,’ said Keola. 

‘And none did,’ replied the sorcerer. ‘We walk here 
in the broad sun invisible by reason of these charms, 
Yet they hear us ; and therefore it is well to speak softly, 
as I do.’ 

With that he made a circle round the mat with stones. 
and in the midst he set the leaves. 

‘It will be your part, said he, ‘to keep the leaves 
alight, and feed the fire slowly. While they blaze (which 
is but for a little moment) I must do my errand; and 
before the ashes blacken the same power that brought us 
carries us away. Be ready now with the match ; and do 
you call me in good time lest the flame burn out and I be 
left.’ 

As soon as the leaves caught, the sorcerer leaped like a 
deer out of the circle, and began to race along the beach 


like a hound that has been bathing. As he ran, he kept 
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stooping to snatch shells; and it seemed to Keola that 
they glittered as he took them. The leaves blazed with 
a clear flame that consumed them swiftly ; and presently 
Keola had but a handful left, and the sorcerer was far off, 
running and stooping. 

‘Back!’ cried Keola. ‘Back! ‘The leaves are near 
done.’ 

At that Kalamake turned, and if he had run before, 
now he flew. But fast as he ran, the leaves burned 
faster. The flame was ready to expire, when, with a 
great leap, he bounded on the mat. The wind of his leaping 
blew it out; and with that the beach was gone, and the 
sun and the sea; and they stood once more in the dim- 
ness of the shuttered parlour, and were once more shaken 
and blinded ; and on the mat betwixt them lay a pile of 
shining dollars. Keola ran to the shutters; and there 
was the steamer tossing in the swell close in, 


THE DOVE OF DACCA 


\ Bengal legend tells the pitiful fate of a Hindu Raja, the last of | 
race, attacked by Muhammadan invader He went out bravely to meet 
them carrying with him a pigeon whose return to the palace was to be r 
garded by his family as an intimation of his defeat and a signal to put 
themselves to death and to burn their home. He gained the victory, but 
while he stooped to drink in the river the bird escaped and flew home 
The Raja hurried after but was only in time to throw himself on the 
prvre.—teas? and Man in Ind 


ie freed dove flew to the Raja’s tower, 
Fled from the slaughter of Muslim kings. 
And the thorns have covered the city of Gaur 
Dove—dove. O homing dove! 
Little white traitor with woe on thy wings ! 


The Raja of Dacca rode under the wall 
He set in his bosom a dove of flight : 
‘If she return be sure that I fall ’- ; 
Dove—dove. O homing dove! : 
Pressed to his heart in the press of the fight. ‘ 





The Kings of the North were scattered abroad, 
The Raja of Dacca he slew them all— 
Hot from slaughter he stooped at the ford, 
But the dove—O the dove !—the homing dove 
She thought of her cote on the palace wall. 


She opened her wings and she fluttered away, 
Fluttered away beyond recall. 
She came to the palace at break of day. 
Dove—dove. O homing dove! 





Flying so fast for a kingdom’s fall. 


The Queens of Dacca they died in flame, 
Died in the flame of the palace old 
To save their honour from sack and shame ; 
But the dove, the dove, O the homing dove, 
She cooed to her young where the smoke-wreath rolled! 


The Raja of Dacca rede fast and fleet, 
Followed as fast as a horse could fly, 
And he saw the palace lay black at his feet; 
And the dove—the dove—the homing dove 
Circled alone in the stainless sky. 


So the dove came to the Raja’s tower, 
Came from the slaughter of Muslim kings. 
So the thorns covered the city of Gaur, 
And Dacca was lost for a white dove’s wings. 
Dove—cove. O homing dove, 
Dacca is lost from the roll of the Kings! 


RUDYARD KIPLING, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
AD G.O.M. 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
Temple, E.C., ist February, 1893. 
‘Non nisi Hibernice vult regere.—/Juventi Mund. 

Sirk,—The following excerpts from the ‘Carmen Contem- 
poraneum ’ of Silius Anglicus, one of the lesser known imitators 
of the divine Flaccus (cf. Odes i. 6), may not be inappropriate 
at the present political juncture. It seems that the com- 
mentators are divided as to the exact allusion contained in the 
words ‘ Qui Scotus aut nil,’ some maintaining that they signify 
‘a poor Scot,’ others ‘a pure Scotchman, both citing in support 
of their respective opinions som2what ineptly the familiar phrase, 
‘Aut Cesar aut nihil, to which I would venture to add as more 
appropriate to the personaze alluded to ‘vox et praterea 
nihil.’ Perhaps, however, both views may be reconciled by 
recollecting that ‘one who is a pure Scotchman and nothing 
el-e’ at the opening of Parliament, may, ‘si modo bene Scoti- 
facius’ (sc. ‘properly Scotched’) be still nothing but a ‘ poor 
Scot’ at the end of the Session. The post classical use of the 
word exitum (=‘ exit from political life’) should be noted. 


Ad G.O.M. 
Grandevum Olim Magnum.) 


Oui Scotus aut nil gaudet Hibernicos 
Motus doceri, vendere publicam 
Kem promptus infestis Hibernis, 

Dedecorum pretiosus emptor, 
ueis se minorem quod gerit, imperat : 
Hinc omne principium huc refer exitum. 

Hoc fonte derivata pestis 

In patriam populumque fluxit. 
I am, etc REGINALD J. N, NEVILLE, 


PARLIAMENTARY OBSTRUCTION 


(To the Editor of Zhe National Observer| 
London, 2nd February, 1893. 


S1R,—Intheeyes ofthe Caucus andthe Primrose League,whose 
officials live upon politics, the dignity of Parliament is doubtless 
something very fine and very large. But I should like to know 
why the simple, orderly citizen is harassed and hampered be- 
cause a Middle-class Debating Society opens its session. Dur- 
ing the long, weary hours of Tuesday Westminster was impas- 
sable. One footpath was thronged with loafers, the other piously 
rezerved for the loafers’ representatives. Would you make 
your way from St. Margaret’s to Whitehall you were faced 
by a frowning multitude. On the one side a solid pha- 
lanx of pickpockets or enthusiasts barred the road; on the 
other a body of swaggering, insolent policemen were quick to 
inform you with contumelious cries of ‘move on,’ that the 
broad pavement was set apart for ‘ members.’ So that unless you 
had leisure for a tedious detour you must needs share the 
mud with a crowd of hansoms and four-wheelers disguised as 
broughams. ‘The affront is intolerable. Why should a parcel 
of company promoters and cheesemongers, the most of whom 
are not even garrulous, be permitted thus to impede the pro- 
gress of honest men? When these creatures of an hour 
the People’s Elect—-wander up and down the High Street of 
their provincial town, is the roadway closed against all comers ? 
Of course not: there they must take their chance with other 
aldermen and crossing-sweepers. Why then, when they travel to 
London, should this monstrously foolish honour be done them ? 
Were we gratified with a pageant, did crowned mcnarchs drive 
behind eight snow-white steeds to open the superfluous delibera- 
tions of the Commons in their august persons, the voice of 
complaint would be silenced. But nowadays there is nothing 
in the performance to suggest a circus, and once when some 
entirely ridiculous person appeared in a brake with a penny 
whistle, it seemed almost a relief. However, the sober-suited 
procession which trickles into St. Stephen’s has not the 
smallest claim to respect or consideration, and the law-abiding 
Citizen, who professes no interest in Aeademic discussiqns, may 
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certainly demand of a Democratic Government relicf from insul 
and inconvenience. Mr, Asquith has opened Trafalgar Square, 
why then should he c’ose the whole of Westminster—even for 
a single day—to all save the adventurers and Philistines who, 
with a small leaven of misguided gentlemen, make up that 
wholly frivolous and unnecessary body, the British House of 
Commons ?—I am, etc., Civis ROMANUS. 


A HUMBLE PETITION 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


AT the closing of the year, 

On those classic posters dear, 

Came no more the sign, once clear, 
Of Modern Men: 

Swift I hunted with amaze, 

And all gladness left my ways, 

‘Till, reliev’d, there met my gaze 
The Modern Men. 


' 


Then asennizht pass’d ... The same! 
On the placards ne’er a name 
That disclos’d for praise or blame 
Our Modern Men: 
And my inmost soul was stirr’d, 
And I said: ‘’Tis too absurd! 
Start they then the Missing Word 
With S/odern Men ?? 


But there came a time apace, 
When I searched in vain the space 
That, before, had held high place 

For Alodern Men : 
Sought the pen that greatly dared, 
‘That as scalpel true had bared ; 
Pen that smote and never spared 

Our Modern Men. 


* * * 


Bring they blessing : work they teen : 
Come they oft : or, as I ween, 
Come they few and far between 

These Modern Men ; 
Yet we pray we may not lack 
All thy critic soul’s keen track,— 
Phat again thoult give us back 

Our Modern Men! 

Mus SUB URBE. 





REVIEWS 
WORTHY AND WHIG 


Memoirs of the Life of Sir John Clerk, of Penicuitk, Baronet 
Baron of the Exchequer, Extracted by Himself from His 
Own Journals, 1676-1755. Edited from the Manuscript in 
Penicuik House, with an Introduction and Notes, by JOHN 
M. Gray, F.S,A. Scot. Edinburgh: The Scottish His- 


tory Society. 


This is one of the most delightful among books. Sir Jobn 
Clerk wus not particularly interesting in his public life. He 
was nei.her statesman nor man of letters; but he lived in 
stirring times, and he set down everything (or thereabouts) that 
happened to him which might interest his posterity, for whose 
solace these Aemoirs were intended—and that in terms so 
simple and direct, so truthful, and withal so fascinating, he made 
them a general possession. Sometimes, of course, the learned 


judge has only small beer to chronicle; but, on the whole, he 


proves himself a personality, and a man of wider culture and 
intelligence than most, while his history is full of such touches 
of nature as make him ‘sib’ to us all. 

Born in 1676, the son of a well-to-do baronet, he was edu- 
cated at the Parish Schoql of Penicuik and suffered seven 
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years there, under a pedagogue with a taste for corporal 
punishment. Asa result hereof, ‘ Boys,’ he notes, ‘who have 
a Genius for learning ought to be alured to their Books and 
those who want this Genius ought to be put to Mechanick 
occupations in which they become far more useful to humane 
society than if bred schollars.’ He spent two unfruitful years 
at the University of Glasgow studying ‘Logicks and Meta- 
phisicks’: ‘ indeed it cost me as many years to unlairn what | 
had learnt at Glasgow.’ In the October of 1694 he embarked 
at Queensferry for Rotterdam, and, in despite of the elements, 
the privateering French, and a_ collision in the dark, 
arrived at Campvere in Zeeland about ten days after he left 
Scotland. Thence he sailed for Rotterdam, and so to 
Leyden where he studied Civil Law for three years and formed 
a friendship with Boerhaave which lasted till death. It 
must have been good fun enough to be a Scot abroad in the 
seventeenth century. With a hundred in his pocket, young 
Clerk set out from Leyden to make the tour of Europe (which 
to him meant Italy), and had divers strange, honourous, and 
diverting adventures. At Vienna he was invited to solemn 
State functions and often heard the Emperor (Leopold I.) play 
the harpiscord in the privacy of the Imperial circle. On the 
way to Venice, he found a bosom friend in a chance companion 
of his journey—whom he had never seen before; and they 
parted after three weeks of wayfaring never to meet again. 
‘I had neither governour, servant nor companion of my own 
country to take care of me, and I had not monie sufficient to 
wait the opportunities of others,’ yet he travelled like a prince, 
and was handed on from one potentate to another, his skill on 
the harpiscord—and an engaging personality—his sole pass- 
port. In Romea priest, named Clerk, of course claimed kinship 
with him. He (the priest and politician) was a fellow of 
resource. The rule of his order enjoined poverty, and, though 
he was rich, he dared not keep a carriage. But, however, 
in return for introductions to the best society in Rome, 
young Clerk lent him his name, and thenceforth the pair were 
masters of a chariot and two lacqueys, all which were paid for 
by the priest or his master, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
Cosimo III. At Rome John Clerk took lessons on the harpis- 
cord from Pasquini and on the violin from Corelli: ‘who 
gains a great deal of monie, and loves it for the sake of layi 

it all out on pictures, and indeed few private men in the world 
has such a noble collection of the best originals, from Raphael 
down to Carolo Maratti.” Again, this great and exquisite 
master ‘seldom teaches anybody: yet because he was 
pleased to observe me so much taken with him, he allowed me 
3 lessons a week during all the time I stay’d at Rome.’ Also, 
you are to note ‘He was a good well-natured man, and on 
many accounts deserved the Epithet which all Italians gave 
him of the divine Arc Angelo.’ 

From Rome Clerk went to Florence with his friend the 
padre, who introduced him to his patron, the Grand Duke. 
Like everybody else, Cosimo seems to have wanted to do 
something for him; so Cosimo made him a Gentleman 
of his Bedchamber, and ordered Magliabechi to attend 
him at all the libraries in the town. (The fairy prince 
records with a becoming modesty that these great favours 
were shown him not for his own sake but the Padre’s.) At 
Genoa Cupid bent his bow at him, but the lady had eight 
children, and the arrow was lost. Once again the little god 
essayed to make a prey of him—this time on board ship ; but 
the lady—if the diary be whole and not edited—was once 
more left lamenting. He sums up the results of his five 
years of travel somewhat quaintly :—‘I had studied the 
Civil Law for 3 winters at Leyden, and did not neglect it 
at Rome, by which means I passed Advocat by a privat 
and publick examination some months after my arrival 
with great care and some credit.’ Then, ‘I spoke French and 
italian very well, but particularly Dutch, having come young 
into Holland and kept more in the company of Holanders than 
those of my own country.’ Moreover, ‘I had applied much 
to classical Lairning, and had more than an ordinary inclina- 
tion for the Greek and Roman antiquities.’ Further, ‘I under- 
stood pictures better than became my purse,’ while ‘as to 
music I rather performed better, particularly on the harpiscord 
than became a Gentleman.’ And ‘this to the best of my 
knowledge is a faithful account of myself, John Clerk.’ 

The details of the young advocate’s early years—his wooing, 
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his marriage, the death of his wife, his grief, his second marriage 
after some years)—are all set forth with engaging simplicity, 
a right knowledge of men and manners, and an admirable 
ignorance of the English tongue—of which himself was fully 
aware. Fortune had not yet done with this favourite of hers. 
He was made a Commissioner for the Treaty of Union, and 
represented Whithorn in the Parliament of Scotland frem 1702 
to 1707, and afterwards in the Parliament of Great Britain till 
he went on the Bench in 1708, ¢faf thirty-two. All he tells of 
the Union is interesting. He was a Unionist, a great friend of 
the Duke of Queensberry, and he stuck loyally by his party. 
He had two interviews with the Queen : one before, the other 
after, the Treaty was signed, and what he says of these is 
worthy, like so much else in the book, of transcription. Thus, 
‘on the first occasion Her Majesty was labouring under a 
fit of the gout and in extreme pain and agony, and on this 
occasion everything about her was much in the same dis- 
order as about the meanest of her subjects. Her face, which 
was red and spotted, was rendered something frightful by her 
negligent dress; and the foot affected was tied up with a 
pultis and some nasty bandages. I was much affected at this 
sight, and the more when she had occasion to mention her people 
of Scotland, which she did frequently to the Duke [of Queens- 
berry’. What are you poor mean-like Mortal, thought I, who 
talks in the style of a Sovereign? Nature seemed to be 
inverted when a poor infirm Woman becomes one of 
the Rulers of the world.” At his second interview Queen 
Anne received his thanks for appointing him a Baron of 
Exchequer, and was so good as to make him a very hand- 
some reply. ‘I cannot,’ he writes, ‘remember this incident 
without making the reflection that though this Great Queen 
had in her short reign—I mean to the year I saw her—made 
a very glorious figure in Europe by her Armies and Fleets 
abroad, and even in bringing abort the union of the two King- 
doms, which could never be accomplished by any of her pre- 
decessors, tho’ she was in all respects Arbitrix of peace and 
war in Europe, and by her sovereign Authority held the 
Balance of power in her hands, yet at the time I was intro- 
duced to her to receive her commands for Scotland she 
appeared to me the most despicable mortal I had ever seen 
in any station. The poor Lady as | saw her before, was again 
under a severe fit of the Gout, ill-dressed, blotted in her coun- 
tenance, and surrounded with plaisters cataplaisms and dirty- 
like rags .... nocourt Attenders ever came near her. All 
the Incence and adoration offered at her Courts were to her 
Ministers particularly the Earl of Godolphin her chief Minister 
and the two Secretaries of State [St. John and Harley]. Her 
palace of Kensington where she commonly resided was a 
perfect solitude. I never saw anybody attending there but 
some of her Guards in the outer Rooms with one at most of 
the Gentlemen of her Bedchamber.’ 

Enough has been quoted to show how entertaining Sir John 
canbe. After his elevation to the Bench, his life flowed smoothly, 
and the rearing of children, the planting of trees, and the 
building of houses are the facts of chief importance in his eyes. 
But he dilates upon the South Sea Bubble, the ’15 and the ’45, 
and breaks off the story of the last to record the ill-effects of a 
dish of fresh greens. Greens, however, were his fate, for his 
reflection that ‘all greens affect me in the same way, and for 
the future must be avoided, is the last entry he made. (Ie died in 
1755.) He was apamphleteer (or journalist) of some renown, and 
an intelligent antiquary. In short he must have been a charming 
companion to his contemporaries as he is now to the members 
of the Scottish History Society, who are to be envied on having 
him all to themselves. 

To this first edition of his AZemozrs the introduction and the 
notes are by Mr. J. M. Gray, Curator of the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery. They are the result of much care, and now 
and then display an occasional excess of conscientiousness. 


THE DULL POINT OF VIEW 
The History of Early English Literature. By the Rev. 
STOPFORD A. BROOKE. London: Macmillan. 


Mr. Stopford Brooke, having essayed the impossible, has 
not achieved it. One guesses his ideal in reading his book, 
and one is pursued throughout by a strong realisation of his de- 
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flection from that ideal. His intention, evidently, has been to 
present the world with a popular infant, an infant not too 
erudite but erudite enough. His babble is not of roots and 
philology : it is descriptive, illustrative, highly coloured. His 
phrase, by way of being poetic, has wa‘ts of the Farraresque. He 
warbles of ‘the dance of the modern Muses,’ and his language 
is usually thus sugary. He is neither amusing nor recondite. 
Aiming at the first, he is entertaining chiefly by reason of his 
failure. The bones of his desire show too patently through the 
rags of his achievement. He has produced a work, in fact, 
which can scarce be of interest to scholars, since his scholarship 
reaches a very middle-class average, and which to the general 
reader is extremely cloying. 

It is a work, indeed, upon which particular criticism would 
be wasted. All its details save one call for no comment, 
and its sufficient damnation is the consideration of its 
genera! treatment. Mr. Brooke, then, has chosen for his sub- 
ject a sufficiently comprehensive period of Saxon literary 
history—a history whose peculiar interest is centred far less in 
the grand than in the special and (to us) instructive qualities 
of its literature. Awriter of genuine literary emotions who had 
chosen for some broad dis¢ussion the work of Cynewulf, Caed- 
mon, and their compatriots would have seen with the tail 
of his eye that merely to illustrate, to translate, to describe, 
was to fall of sheer necessity into sloughs of dulness ; 
to attempt entertainment, therefore, on the lines of such a 
scheme is, as we have already observed, to essay the impossible. 
One can, indeed, conceive an accomplishment of fine insight 
and criticism in the field of letters under discussion. ‘The 
ideals and restraints of Saxon poetry (ideals so material, res- 
traints so insistent) are among the most curious and significant 
of the facts of letters. demonstrating as they doa fanatic and 
fatuous devotion to a wholly barbarous /ac/ure, they show a 
race of youthful history, in the very morning of development, 
in-isting upon the sacrifice of literary substance to the exigencies 
of a highly artificial form which to their ears possessed * some 
rough beauty of its own.’ A love of vocables for their own 


sakes we reckon in literary history for the chiefest sign of 


decadence. Yet here was the decadent sign apparent in the 
tendencies of generations still groping for fulfilment, and far, 
very far, in its wake. We do not say that Mr. Brooke was 
compelled, if he would be producing a popular work on Anglo- 
Saxon letters, to work on the development of any such thesis 
as this; we only say that his own method is dull, and we are 


convinced that without the development and illustration of 


} 
n 


some such salient and indisputable thesis a popular work on 
this earliest English literature is impossible. 

Mr. Brooke has wandered through biography after bio- 
graphy, poem after poem: stated his facts in what may be 
described as the flaccido-picturesque manner, has, on the 
whole, abided by a tolerable accuracy, and in illustration 
of his periods has produced a bunch of quite in- 
tolerable translations. We know not in what language—quite— 
to describe the quality and the diction of these translations 
They are not English, nor are they Anglo-Saxon. They are 
sufficiently faithful to their originals in the matter of ca&sura 
and alliteration. And their effect is barbaric. Consider for a 
moment such a line as: ‘Winsome is the wold there, happy 
is the holt of trees.’ Its nearest relations are ‘The Jabber- 
wock’ and ‘The Snark’; it has no sense; it is neither 
beautiful and artistic, nor representative; while the same is to 
be said of the general quality of all the rest, which, as one likes 
to think, is distilled quintessentially into the remarkable line 
here quoted. Weare content, indeed, to imagine that to one 
whose acquaintance with Saxon literature is absolutely 
deficient the reading of Mr. Stopford Brooke's two volumes 
may give a certain knowledge which he had not before, 
Yet such a reader cannot but wonder that the thing has been 
served to him so flatly, with this simulation of efferves- 
cence, and from so dull a point of view. He will be glad, in- 
deed, to learn something, however colourless, of the rude 
figures who carved out the art of that promising period— 
although Mr. Brooke might have spared even such a reader 
the legendary history of Caedmon ; he will be interested to 
glean some information upon the facture and accomplishment 
of (say) Cynewulf’s ‘ Song of the Sword’ ; but, to conclude, he 
cannot fail, in despite of all this, to wonder more than a little 
at Mr. Brooke, As we do, 
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REFORMER OR ANARCHIST 


John \Wyclif. ‘Heroes of the Nations Series.’ By Lewis 
SERGEANT. London; Putnam. 


Mr. Sergeant has been at great pains to make John 
Wyclif live again as hero. He has collected much informa- 
tion from ancient and modern sources ; his pedigree chapter 
—wherein he shows the Evangelical Doctor’s connection 
with the old northern house that gave Sir Walter the mean 
villain of Rokeby—is excellent; his account of medieval 
Oxford is interesting reading. Yet his book is hardly a suc- 
cess. Itis too long for a handbook and too short and too 
scrappy for the serious student. Wyclif's metaphysics have 
proved this biographer’s undoing. To write of the last of the 
Schoolmen and do nothing with the Scholastic Philosophy 
were impossible : even as it were impossible to explain the 
Scholastic philosophy in a popular book. Accordingly Mr. Ser- 
geant feels bound to say many things about the Schoolmen and 
to give you lots of extracts from Wyclifs speeches and writings. 
Yet he will not discuss the subject at length; so that you will 
probably lay down his book more mystified as to Substance, 
Accidents, Wyclit’s denial or definition of the Real Presence, 
his theory of lordship, and grace, his dictum that God must 
obey the devil, and the rest, than when you began to read, 
His strictly biographical part is far better done; but his 
narrative tends to drag and his pages of comment and surmise 
might well have been reduced to as many lines. His political 
narrative is very carefully written, and is interesting in parts— 
as in his accounts of the Papacy and the Peasant Rising, how- 
beit he goes far wrong on the last subject ; and he honestly 
tries to be impartial—witness his generous appreciation of 
Wyclif’s great enemy, Archbishop Courtenay, pp. 314-5. But 
the whole thing is spoiled by his resolve to turn an anarchist 
into a hero and a saint. 

Now Wyclif had great qualities, and did yeoman service. 
His courage was splendid; he was a good scholar, and at one 
time a good diplomatist ; he fought the fight nobly for his 
country against the Avignon Popes. He was personally dis- 
interested, and his practice as to pluralities, as Mr. Sergeant 
proves, was as excellent as his preaching; his bcoks are not 
interesting, but he is the last of the great Schoolmen and a 
father of English prose ; and his translation of the Bible marks 
a great chapter in European progress. None the less, as a 
political thinker, he sowed more seeds of anarchy and disrup- 
tion than any man before Jean-Jacques ; as a statesman he is 
beneath contempt; to hold him the herald of the Church reforms 
of Gloriana or of the Ecclesiastical Polity is to misread history. 
The enemy of the Friars, he was after all, as Mr. Sergeant 
admits (p. 58), the pupil of the spiritual Franciscans. As a 
young man he learned their precept of evangelical poverty ; 
sane on most points, he went clean mad on a theory of whole- 
sale disendowment and vied in paradox and abuse with the most 
riotous Liberationists of to-day. He stuck at nothing to 
effect his purpose ; hence that Social Contract of the Middle 
Ages, the doctrine of ‘dominion founded in grace,’ which made 
it sure that God had granted certain parts of his dominion on 
earth in fee, on condition that the holders obeyed him as lord: 
but if they did not the honest Lollard, or aristocratic patron, 
might—nay, was bound to—rid them of their worldly goods. 
True, our medieval Jacobin had not the thorough-paced con- 
sistency of the peasants who followed Ziska. To his clerical 
enemies indeed he was all consistency; but, getting be- 
fogged by his own thesis, he had the sense at least to see that 
his gospel might cut into John of Gaunt as deep as into the 
hated successor of St. Augustine, and, in maintaining that 
‘grace’ was the only ideal foundation for the enjoyment of 
power and the possession of property, he yet insisted 
that God should obey the devil, and that, things being as 
they were, certain rulers (as Lancaster) might be entitled to a 
certain amount of obedience. But the modification was 
neither understood nor respected, and so, alike in England 
and in Bohemia, Wyclif’s gospel fell away to pure anarchism, 
which the powers that were in Church and State suppressed 
on the elementary principle of self-preservation. Of course, 
he saw not whither his thesis pointed: that is sufficiently 
proved by his political action. John of Gaunt was in sober 
truth as great a lord of misrule as ever wrecked a State. 
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Cruel, selfish, incompetent in war, corrupt at home, he was 
a worthy ally of this aboriginal Liberationist, this archetypal 
political dissenter. Nor is there much to say for the 
‘Reformer’s’ latest developments on the question of Transub- 
stantiation. The dispute between himself and Archbishop 
Courtenay was but a metaphysical wrangle on the misuse of the 
word ‘substance,’ as understood in the Schools. But there is 
no doubt that Wyclif used it as a weapon in his battle against 
the Hierarchy, which his theory, as expounded by his poor 
priests, appeared to deprive of its miraculous poweis. It lost 
him the support of John of Gaunt, who was too commonplace 
for anything so uncanny as heresy, although he was willing to 
steal Church property with the best. This made the Wyclifites 
anarchists : but their master never seems to have got outside 
his anti-clericalism. He may thus be acquitted of any active re- 
sponsibility for the English jacquerie of 1380; but mad John 
Ball and other Wat Tyler’s men had swallo ved his theory Ao/us 
bolus, yet without the modifications of scholastic paradox, so 
that they burned John of Gaunt’s mansion as well as hacked off 
the Archbishop’s head. And our Evangelical Doctor, like others 
of his kind, was too busy with his tracts to denounce their 
rascalities. In his discussion of the Peasant Rising, Mr. Sergeant 
is often interesting, as we have said, but he misses the point at 
issue. Right or wrong, the Middle Ages believed in the order- 
ing of society. Allowing for current prices, which were fixed 
by law, there was a fair day’s wages then for a fair day’s work. 
The Black Death, they say, killed half the population, and the 
survivors, seeking divorce for the soil, clamoured for free wazes. 
Our Lords replied quite fairly : ‘ Why, when prices are fixed as 
before, should we pay you more than the wages you admitted to 
be fair before the calamity ?’ However, the working-man was 
as every bit furious for freedom of contract then as now he is 
for State interference ; and, as he ended by getting his way, the 
Radical Doctrinaire weeps for that we have not the peasant 
proprietors of France and Germany, whom the temporary 
triumph of feudalism alone kept bound to their glebes. 

But to condemn Wyclif is not to justify his opponents. 
The old order was bound to change. That Rome (or Avignon) 
was getting unendurable was a fact as freely allowed by 
the Constitutionalists as ever by the Anarchist Doctor. The 
monastic system had seen its best days, and needed mend- 
ing or ending. But the work demanded statesmen, not 
nihilists. The Lollard influence, acting upon an ignorant 
and discontented rabble, wrecked the constitutional liberties 
which the Church and Baronage had founded on the sure 
basis of the ancient rights of Englishmen and, despite the 
heroism of the fifth Henry and the statesmanship of Cardinal 
Beaufort, left the nation no choice but anarchy or the Machia- 
vellian despotism of the fourth Edward and the eighth Henry. 
Wyclif was the forerunner of Thomas Cromwell and _ his 
master, as Rousseau of Napoleon. And this is reason all 
sufficient to deny him a place in any saintly calendar, save 
in that of the political dissenter or the terroristic nihilist. 


A NEW PURSUIT 


Fingerprints. By FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S. London : 
Macmillan. 


A capital title for a detective story, Fingerprints sets forth in 
all plainness of speech the contents of a scientific treatise of the 
prints that may be stamped on piper, or parchment, or metal, 
in inks of greater or less greasiness, by the human fingertips. 
Like all Mr. Galton’s work, it is done with scientific precision, 
immense enthusiasm, and inimitable patience and veracity. 

The least observant layman knows that the palms of the 
hands are covered with two distincts sorts of marks. The more 
conspicuous of these—the creases and folds held dear of the 
arust in palmistry—Mr. Galton brushes out of the way, on the 
ground that, as showing the lines of most frequent flexure, they 
are just as significant as the creases in old clothes : that and no 
more. ‘The others—the so-called papillary ridges, best seen in 
the tips and bulbs of the fingers, and forming patterns ofa 
curious variety—are the subject of his book. Their chief interest, 
their unique merit, is that in each individual they retain all 
their peculiarities unchanged though life, and thus afford what 
Mr. Galton calls ‘asurer criterion of identity’ than any other 
bodily feature. Arranged in a most complex series of arches, 
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loops, or wheels, the variations in the patterns are practically 
infinite ; indeed, it is a fact that they are identical in no 
two human being:. It follows that an accurat2 stamp in 
permanent ink might be made, registered, multiplied by photo- 
graphy, and so employed in consulates, banks, law ccurts, 
and prisons, that the honest man, with his ten fingers and a 
little blacking, might always prove his own identity ; while the 
criminal affirming himself John Doe and a perfect saint might 
be confounded by confrontation with his own sign digital made 
and registered in the days when he was Richard Roe, burglar, 
Put a hundred Chinamen in a row, and who will dare to pickout 
the absolute Ah Sin? ‘They are all as like as peas ; yet every 
man-jack is individual in the tips of his fingers, anda Galton will 
indentify Ah Sin with utter certainty and ease. That this 
is no mere scientific Utopia is proved by the most interesting 
and valuable experience of Sir William Herschel who, being 
Collector in Bengal, found it impossible to identify his natives 
in theland courts. Each exactly like the other to begin with ; all 
rejoicing in signatures with nothing characteristic about them ; 
all with the profoundest disregard for truth, his litigants were 
ever denying their own autographs : till he took to making them 
sign with their finger-tips, and in this way not only caught them 
on the raw of superstition, but secured a means of identification 
impossible to elude. Mr. Gilbert Thompson, an American 
geologist, gives a delightful example of his own tip-marks as a 
means of verifying a cheque. The specimen figured is a cheque 
for 752°, payable to Lying Bob. The sum is written in 
figures across the finger mark, stamped in aniline dye. 

As an aid to the method of registering criminals known 
as Bertillonage, these fingerprints would be most valuable. 
Under the five dimensions of Head Length, Head Breadth, 
Span, Body Height,and Middle Finger, M. Bertillon has already 
registered 60,000 photographs of criminals, and that so 
well that (it is averred) the sixty thousand can with little 
trouble be told off into batches of ten. But, with all possible 
care in measurement, there remain some cases in which ¢xact 
identification is found impossible; but given a fingerprint 
register of identification this residuum would be easy. 
Moles, birthmarks, scars, and tattooings are all useful, and 
it is remarkable how commonly tattooings and scars are 
present in the criminal classes—especially in deserters from the 
army. For the rest it would appear that Mr Galton’s ridges 
and patterns have little other use. True that sweat-ducts open 
in the little pores in the furrows ; and these may have some- 
thing to do with our recognition of texture by touch (but 
they have no bearing or traceable sensibility, as measured by 
the compass point test). In a word, the chief character- 
istics of these markings are variety and permanence : though 
scars of ulcers, cuts, burns, will spoil the symmetry, and mar 
the historical accuracy of a given fingerprint, if the injury 
have been deep enough. 

To every one that would pursue a novel and most inter- 
esting line of inquiry Mr. Galton gives directions for printing, 
classifying, registering, and utilising in the clearest possible 
terms. But there is a reflection—haunting, discomforting, 
inevitable—whose prey the amateur must ever be: his collec- 
tion can never be complete. 


COLONY MAKING—OLD STYLE AND NEW 


Cafe Breton and its Memorials. By J. G. Bourtnor, LL.D, 
Montreal: Foster Brown. 
British New Guinca. By |. P. THOMSON. London: Philip. 


It is a far cry from Torres Straits to the Gut of Canso: Port 
Moresby and the Bras d’Or are separated, inthe history of colonis- 
ing, by a wider than the geographical gulf between. Assuming 

a huge assumption—that all the tales of the sixteenth cen- 
tury are true Portuguese navigators, Cape Breton was the scene 
of the first attempt at European settlement in North America, 
New (Guinea is the youngest and the feeblest of the Australasian 
Colonies, and Mr. Thomson has been gleaning in the blue-books 
and the newspapers of yesterday. Nearly all the chronicles 
of the islandcommandingthe entrance to the St. Lawrence, which 
men think worth remembering, closed with the capture of Louis- 
bourg, before George the Third was king ; and its later records 
as Dr, Bourinot shows, are a humdrum tale of official squabbling 
constitutional change, and commercial development. It is not 
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by virtue of discovery that Cape Breton has got this long 
start in history. We may put aside the interesting speculation 
whether Biarne Heriulfsson or Leif Ericsson, the Icelandic 
seafarers of the tenth century, did or did not touch anywhere 
about Lorem*eck and Gabarus Bay, or whether Basque or 
Breton sailors of Pre-Columbian days did or did not visit those 
coasts which, under the name of ‘ Baccalaos’—the Land of 
Stockfish—had a sweet savour in the nostrils of many gene- 
rations of hardy French fishermen. The most competent 
authorities assure us (but others near as weighty laugh them to 
scorn) that the Cabots made their first ‘landfall’ in June 1497, 
at Scutari Island or at Cap? North ; and the Portuguese descent 
on the Bay of Inginiche (abandoned on account of the ‘rigorous 
and inclement climate’), is supposed to have been made in 
1521. This is nine years later than the date selected by Portu- 
guese historians as that when an unknown Portugal searching 
for spice islands, sighted the shores of Papua; and it is pretty 
certain that New Guinea had been brought within the sphere 
of Spanish discovery by 1528. 

An inviting and suggestive field of inquiry is opened by 
the question why a far-away fowl of such plumage as New 
Guinea’s should have been neglected for centuries during 
which the great Maritime Powers were fighting fiercely for 
possession of the bleik and homely Land of Stockfish. The 
moral is that in the game of colonising spice and_ pearl 
and bird-of-paradise feathers are of less account than cod and 
coal and corn. ‘The instincts of such nations as have the 
genius of conquering and settling are wonderfully safe guides 
in the work of fastening, in order of importance, upon new 
countries worth having. France and England, or rather the 
American Colonies planted by these rival claimants for sole 
dominion in North America, were well convinced, long before 
the seventeenth century was out, that the Power which held 
Cape Breton would control the St. Lawrence and the Great 
Lakes; so with all their might they struggled for Cape 
Breton. Louis Quinze, much-busied and out of pocket as he 
was with the Parc-aux-Cerfs and Continenal Wars, spent 
as much as two millions sterling on the fortifications 
of Louisbourg. Yet it was captured ‘through the grace 
of God and the courage of thirteen men’, by a volunteer 
company from the Old Colony a dozen years before a 
more famous siege by Wolfe and Amherst, which was the 
prelude of the crowning mercy on the Heights of Abraham. 
In those days, the nation understood the national interests ; 
and there was a strong and ready hand to settle the ‘spheres of 
influence’ which in our time are determined by the giff-gaff and 
the hocus-pocus of dip'omatists. Time will show which method 
is more conducive to peace and progress. In Cape Breton, at 
least, it has not been necessary to fire a shot since Drucour 
hauled down the tricolour in 1758. No doubt the current of 
the island’s history has since flowed rather sluggishly. But 
from a fortified place and a cod-fishing-station it has turned 
the home of a thriving agricultural and trading population ; 
some day it hopes, with the help of its coal deposits, to become 
the ‘England of the Dominion.” The French-speaking and 
Catholic Acacians have drifted back and forth across the 
Strait of Canso, and there are still some 15,000 of them 
on the island. But the islanders themselves are chiefly 
descendants of Highland and Hebridean emigrants who 
came thither, to the number of near 30,000, early in the cen- 
tury. Gaelic is still spoken in the neighbourhood of ‘Skye 
Glen, ‘ Mull, and ‘Glendale, with a French fafo/s on the 
inlets of the east Coast ; English is taught in the schools: a 
strange hybrid speech is spoken by the modish Aadstant. 
‘Quand j’¢tais 4 l’exposit:on & Halifax,’ said a lady of Arichat 
in Dr. Bourinot’s hearing, ‘j'étais o# ¢e go tout le temps, de 
sorte que quand je suis revenue j’étais complctement dome oul,’ 
The Doctor has carefuli'y collected the memorials of his 
native island, relegating the weightier matters of b‘blio- 
graphical, historical, and cartographical research to capacious 
appendices, and illustrating his text with old maps and plans. 
He is better acquainted with his island than with the history 
and geography of the old country; so he writes of ‘the 
famous agitator David Hume, and of ‘ the rocky, windy shores 
of far-away Lewis or Stornoway.’ 

The more valuable part of Mr. Thomson’s book on New Guinea 
has also settled into the papers, contributed by persons of autho- 
rity, on Papuan geology, flora and fauna, and languages, which 
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form the appendix. The chapters done by the author are 
compiled from the records of recent travel and survey in the 
British part of the island: especially the journeys of the 
Administrator, Sir William MacGregor, who has done so 
much for scientific exploration as well as for the establishment 
of order and the (ueen’s peace in British New Guinea. These 
expeditions, in some of which Mr. Thomson appears to have 
taken part, took Sir William to the crest of the Victoria or 
Owen Stanley range of mountains, as well as far up the Fly 
River and out and in among the islands of the coast frequented 
by gold prospectors and pearl divers. We need not be over- 
critical of Mr. Thomson’s work ; for, as he tells you, all his 
original MSS. and illustrations went down in the Quetta. Still, 
he has made a useful contribution to our knowledge of ‘our 
youngest Colonial possession,’ with the customs, tribal divisions, 
arts, weapons, and dialects of the natives. The Papuan on a 
head-hunting raid is as ugly a customer as an old Micmac 
in his war-paint ; but in character, haunts, and mode of life 
the New Guinea aborigine is as remote from the original 
savage as is the modern (ueenslander from the New England 
settler of the Old Colony days. 


THE LAND FOR THE PEOPLE 
Land Nationalisation. By HAROLD Cox. London: Methuen. 


Of all the panaceas with which your ‘ man of advanced ideas 
would instantly achieve the salvation of the race this of Henry 
George’s is assuredly one of the crudest. The maxim, ‘ Za fro- 
prieté Cest le vol’—which is its sanction—is not a particularly 
hopeful principle upon which to re-organise society. But how if 
you could eliminate the moral effects of Confiscation? Sixty 
millions a year, calculates Mr. Cox, is a liberal estimate of the 
amount the nation would pocket by enforcing the Gospel of 
Plunder. In other words the Millennium is to be achieved 
by transferring two-fifths of the public expenditure of the 
kingdom from the general taxpayer to the owners of a particular 
species of property! Such a reductio ad absurdum will 
scarce avail against the juster proposal of Dr. Wallace or of 
the advocates of municipal socialism. And practically we all 
azree that it would add to the general stability, if not to the 
net produce, of the country, if the half of it, presently pos- 
sessed by some two thousand five hundred individuals, 
could be shared by a larger proportion. From the general 
scheme of State acquisition at a just price to the principle of 
betterment and the taxation of royalties, there is an infinitude 
of at least stateable proposals, involving a further absorption 
of rent by the community or an increased control of the uses of 
land. Mr. Cox discusses these clearly and forcibly, if not 
always convincingly : with now and then—as in the matter of 
cheap workmen’s dwellings—a strain of healthy contempt for 
schemes whose inspiration is a maudlin philanthropy. Of any 
wide-reaching plan of nationalisation he will have none. ‘Our 
first steps’ in that direction ‘should be experimental’: mean- 
time ‘we should improve to the utmost the present system of 
individual ownership.’ All which is very good advice; but 
the particular experiments and improvements are a much more 
doubtful matter. 

Take, first, all such as deal with rent as distinct from ad- 
ministrative ownership. These are mainly concerned with the 
existing system of taxation ; which both in respect of method 
and extent some foolish economists and many Radicals consider 
sadly insufficient, but which our author so far defends in a 
way that should endear him to the overburdened owner's 
heart. ‘In every case,’ he says, ‘the landlord ultimately pays 
taxes on land ; because if on the one hand the tenant is free 
to bargain, he will only pay what the land is worth to him, and 
competition ensures that he will pay no less; if on the other 
the tenant is unfair, he must submit, tax or no tax, to the land- 
lord’s exactions.’ From which it follows that your ‘ new-fangled 
proposals to divide local rates between owner and occupier, to 
tax ground rents, and the like are wholly superfluous.’ Now, 
this may be good logic; but it is crude political economy. A 
tendency to ultimate incidence on ownership may be conceded: 
but the adjustment may never come about. Economic impulses 
are not transmitted in this beautifully precise and mechanical 
way, because the requisite perfect mobility and perfect calcu- 
lation of self-interest are never found in the transactions of 
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real life. Take, for instance, the case of the agricultural 
tenant. Asa matter of fact most of the farms in Britain are 
not rack-rented ; and the tax may as likely reduce the margin 
of the farmer’s profits as the economic rent that goes to the 
landlord : or it may lower, or prevent the rise of, agricultural 
wages: or, by discouraging improvements, it may raise the 
price of produce and be passed on to the consumer. Still 
more complicated is the problem of the diffusion of a tax upon 
house rent. In the first place, building leases are often rather 
a matter of speculation than of cool calculation at some cast- 
iron rate of profit: and even if the builder wished to make a 
strictly economic bargain, it is impossible for him to calculate 
and discount the effect of future developments of local taxa- 
tion. Again, the suburban landlord, who is generally to some 
extent a monopolist, may hold his hand, and by sending up 
rents in the adjoining district throw the tax upon the occupier. 
In short the incidence of taxation—one of the hardest 
problems in political economy—cannot be disposed of by 
theories of shifting and re-percussion: and a false simpli- 
city of statement is worse than useless. Little more defen- 
sible is the author’s suggested improvement of local taxation 
by the substitution of a local property and income tax for the 
present system of rating. Income cannot be localised ; and if 
the total income be assessed, the result, as American experience 
has shown, is either wholesale evasion or gross unfairness. 
The existing method of making personalty contribute to local 
taxation by subsidies from the Exchequer in assignment of 
specific national taxes, if rough and ready, is at any rate better 
than this other. 

In his suggestions regarding increased public control of the 
administration of land Mr. Cox is much happier: though, 
if he is a sportsman, his very summary verdict, that 
‘game preserving in a crowded country like Great Britain is 
too great a luxury’, does more credit to his self-denial than to 
his common sense. He will finda ready response to his pro- 
posals for better registration of title, protection of rights of 
way, and increased access to land for purposes of recrea- 
tion. More notable, from its novelty, is his suggestion that 
wider powers of purchase should be vested in Local Authori- 
ties: to be exercised under the sanction of a special judicial 
body on the model of the Irish Land Commission. Of the 
return of a larger proportion of the population to agricultural 
pursuits Mr. Cox ishopeless. The tendency to drift townward 
is universal alike in old countries and in new: its explanation, 
the greater efficiency of human labour applied to the produc- 
tion of food, is ‘ obviously not a cause which we should care to 
remove even if we could.’ This last proposition is more than 
doubtful. Increased net produce—which is the result of 
machinery and large holdings—is not necessarily the goal of 
economic progress. But the particular remedy suggested for 
the undisputed evils of large, congested, urban populations— 
viz.,a dispersion of manufactures throughout the country— 
must be regarded as an important factor in the general scheme 
for a wider and healthier distribution of the people in relation 
to the land. 


LINSEY-WOOLSEY 


Adzuma, or the Japanese Wife. A Play in Four Acts. By Sir 
EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., K.C.I.E., C.S.I. London: Long- 
mans, 


Are you at all concerned in a Japanese play that has been 
Englished by Sir Edwin Arnold? If you be, you do (and 
suffer) all manner of unintelligible things. You ‘swim the sea 
like a Zaz’; you ‘run so fleetly that a cord of thirty shaku tied’ 
to your waist ‘would stream in a straight line behind’ you: 
this if you are an athlete and a good all-round performer. A 
fisherman, you may dive from the rocks and bring up, dead, 
‘a large fuka of a bow’s length.’ A wrestler, you may achieve 
the hoist to such a purpose that you send over your opposite 
‘with a wrench that would have sent a ou of rice flying.’ A 
story-teller, you may fill your audience (‘the people on the 
Yosé-mats, that is) full—drowsy-full—with tales of shoden ; 
and awaken and sooth it again with tales about foden. A wife, 
you may, your virtue being attempted from without, ‘put the 
shoji back,’ and remark that whoever cometh over the fence at 
night is ‘no true man but Ausemono.” <A samurat, you may 
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rejoice in the possession of a fa/ana, whereof ‘the mune is 
solid but not over-weighted, the Azra delicate, but firmly- 
fashioned, the #éo/ marks playful as watered silk (!) yet misty 
as the breath of a musume upon her looking-glass’ ; you may 
salute a woman with Makota ni shibaraku ; and you may keep 
the Mikado’s peace ‘ with five shofai of soldiers.’ A lady, your 
samisen is always handy; you pull the /swma and you strike the 
dora; you wear an 002, or a jiban, or a haori, or a hanzashi: 
you disdain to count 4oban for kobau of heart’s golden coin ; 
and when your future husband comes to see you in a dream, 
addresses you in good solid English heroics, you prelude your 
reply to him (in the same Britannic measure) with Warawa ga 
na Adsuma and you end it with Chiyo mo kawaranu fufu zo— 
remarking, afterwards, with a pretty air of explaining every- 
thing, ‘Oh! I could talk so boldly only in dreams.’ In such a 
lingo it would be hard, one would think, to be 00 adventurous 
of speech—too adventurous, that is, for the British Public. 
But, after all, you are not that Public’s oméa: and if it please 
you to arise from your fore, and say Nama Amida. or 
Naruhodo/ (or Né. itself—that word of fear), and fling your 
chikusai, or your sakazake, or even your yarnaduki at its head, 
why Sir Edwin Arnold is not the man to baulk you of your will. 

For Sit Edwin, truth to tell, is sick of Japanese, as Malvolio 
of self-love, and feeds thereon with all Malvolio’s ‘ distempered 
appetite.” Itis like enough that we have a little tumbled and 
jumbled these proofs of an ambition strange yet not without a 
certain charm—for him at least—with which he has loaded the 
pages of his book: that we have made at least as much as we 
ought of the linsey-woolsey (neither one nor ’tother) quality 
of his style. But, we protest, we have done so in all in- 
nocence ; and we defy the readers—and they are many— 
for whom that book was written, to come forth, and say where 
the tumbling or the jumbling begins. At the end of his journey 
Sir Edwin Arnold, indeed, is in respect of Japanese in much 
the same position as a young writer of English at the ontset of 
his adventure in respect of French, or Greek, or Dutch, or 
Polynesian, or Shakespeare. Quote it he must; for his English 
is but a background for this far more expressive, more significant, 
more costly and delightful other speech. In the beginning all 
foreign tongues achieve an effect of ‘ preciousness’: they have the 
unique words, it seems, the ‘sole Arabian’ turns of phrase ; 
and not to enrich with these the poor, old, battered, and be- 
devilled dialect in which you are constrained to put off the 
most of your argument were to show youself unworthy to be 
called a writer. ‘Tis true that the delusion is transient, is 
a mere effect of lusty youth: that ere long they catch you in 
the act of printing translations from Heine or Catullus, in 
the belief that the copy (poor thing !) is not much less meri- 
torious than the original. But it is pleasant while it endures ; 
and Sir Edwin is of that opinion, too. Or, writing habitu- 
ally in Brixtonese, but half-made out in the tongue of the 
Japanner, he would never have bewildered reading Brixton 
with a book that is partly addressed—as it seems, in all good 
faith—to reading Tokyo. : 

That said, it remains to add that Adzuma, or the Japanese 
IV ze is quite worth meditating as well as reading: is, in fact, 
as interesting work as Sir Edwin has ever done. The Japanese 
Drama is a very different thing from the British: in that, 
if all tales be true, its convention still holds, and its effects have 
lost none of their power to move and charm. Here, we take it, 
are the bones of a real Japanese play, and, while it is impossible 
to say what liberties Sir Edwin has taken with his originals— 
as how much of Sakamune, the villain, is Japanese and how 
much is lago as Iago appears to the poet of Zhe Light of Asia; 
as how much of Adzuma, ‘The gentle, patient, faithful Nippon 
Wife,’ is Nippon and authentic and how much is editor of Zhe 
Daily Telegraph and ‘Is Marriage a Failure ?’—it were unfair 
not to remark that the motive of the thing, the means of develop- 
ment, the crisis, are essentially drama, Here are scenes which 
Mr. H. A. Jones would do well to imitate —if he could ; scenes 
that the specialist of the scéne a@ faire might expound and 
analyse with all that charming air of being nearer to 
knowing all about it—of having studied, the ancients not un- 
profitably, which is, or which used to be, his patent charm. 
For here are, now and then, the ‘two actors and a passion’ 
which Alexandre Dumas declared, with an absolute under- 
standing of his fundamentals, to be the prime essential of 
a play. It would not do at the Haymarket, of course: still 
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less at the Lyceum. But it is very well worth reading and 
considering for itself. And as a chief illusion of the adapter’s 
1S that 


Most and best of all here you shall see 

How dear to Heaven is saintly Chastitee— 
as, in fact, itis addressed to Mrs. Grundy, and as her brood 
is large and voracious, it is possible that Adzuma will be read 


as widely as it is meant to be read, though it will not be con- 
sidered as it ought. 
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VERSES. By W. E. HENLEY. Foolscap 8vo, xii and 104 fp. Price 
5s. net. Printed by Constable on special paper with rough edges. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘ The passion of the verse, page after page, 
is almost terrible. It flares like some intense, splendid light, 
Times.—‘ Of exceptional interest and importance.’ 
Academy.—‘A veritable virtuoso, a past-master of his craft. 
. . . « These are of a most rare and amazing excellence.’ 
Professor Minto in 7%e Bookman—‘ Mr. Henley’s “ Volun- 
taries” are an artistic triumph.’ 


A BOOK OF VERSES. By W. E. HENLEY. Third 


Edition. 16mo. With Etched Title-page Vignette of the Old 
Infirmary, Edinbutgh, by W. HOLE, R.S A. 

Spectator.—‘ The author is a genuine poet . . . . there is fresh- 
ness in all he writes, and music in much of it, and, what is perhaps 
rarer, a Clear eye for outline and colour and character in a good deal of it. 
. . . » Mr. Henley’'s keenness of vision, freshness of feeling, and capacity 
for song are unmistakable.’ 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘A horrible, fascinating, and wrong, yet 
rightly done, little book—a book which no one should be advised to read, 
and which no one would be content to have missed.’ 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS, Essays in Apprecia- 


tion. By W. E. HENLEY. Second Edition. 16mo. xii-235 pages. 
Printed by Constable. Cloth, top gilt, price 5s. net. 


London: DAVID NUTT, 270-271 STRAND. 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD’S NEW PLAY, 


ADZUMA: or, the Japanese Wife. 


A PLAY. 
By Sir EOWARD ARNOLD, K.C.I.E., C.S.1. 


Author of ‘ The Light of Asia,’ ‘ The Light of the World,’ ete. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 





T/MES.—‘ This is a fine poem and a powerful drama. Its tragic motive is 
well conceived and displayed, and the theme itself belongs not to Japan merely, but 
to human nature.’ 

ST. JAMESS GAZETTE.’—‘We are in a new dramatic world with this 
story of Japan. The superb exuberance of strong and exulting humanity plays 
through it in a horrible tragedy among scenes of florid Japanese colouring. The 
story is excellently developed, the writing is both dramatic and of the first result of 
emotional poetry. .... If we could only have this play on the stage !. Who can 
doubt the beauty of these Japanese pictures’ They cry out for realisation.’ 

GLOBE.—*‘ Sir Edwin Arnold has sought to provide here rather a play than a 
poem. The result isa play which can be read for the story embodied in it, as well 
as for the manner in which that story is told...., For reading purposes 
*‘Adzuma”’ is excellent. Sir Edwin Arnold has done nothing better.’ 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 





MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for February. 
The Inadequacy of ‘Natural Selection.’ I. 
SPENCER. 
The Site of Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre. 
MacCo.t. 
The Military Courage of Royalty. By ARCHIBALD ForRBEs, 
The Moral Teaching of Zola. By VERNON LEE. 
Simony. By Lewis T. Dippin 
Reminiscences of a Journalist. I}y M. pe BLowitTz. 
The Academic Spirit in Education. By Joun A. Hopson. 
On a Russian Farm. By Poultney BIGELOow. 
The Limits of Collectivism. By WiLiLtaAM CLARKE. 
Count Taaffe and Austrian Politics. By FE. B. Lain. 


ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, 


15 & 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


By LeRveR1 


By CANON 





Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s New Books, 


Just ready, with Frontispiece, large crown 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


RUSSIA UNDER ALEXANDER II. 


And in the Preceding Period. 
Translated from the German of H. VON SAMSON-HIMMELSTIERNA, 
By J. MORRISON, M.A., 





and Edited, with Explanatory Notes and Introduction, by 
FELIX VOLKHOVSKY. 
‘Exceptionally interesting. ... . The volume teems with striking revela- 
tions and able afercus. . . . . Cannot be too widely and attentively read in 
this country.'"—Dazrly Telegraph. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. By 


MATSON. Illustrated by C. M. Southby. 


SARAH ANN 


TION BY CHARLES GODFREY LELAND 
(‘HANS BREITMANN ‘). 


OLD RABBIT, THE VOODOO, and other Sorcerers. 


Edited by MARY ALICIA OWEN. With over 50 Illustrations by 
Juliette A. Owen and Louis Wain. Cloth, 6s. 


WITH INTRODUL¢ 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DO THE DEAD RETURN? By \ CurrcyMan or 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND. With Specimens of Spirit-Writing. 


LHI 


Demy 8vo, cloth, ss. 


THE KELT OR GAEL; His Ethnography,Geography, 

and Philology. By T. p—E Ccurcy ATKINS, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

‘An exceedingly useful work. . ... On the whole correct and wel: 
written.’ —Freeman's Journal. 


Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


SIXTY YEARS OF AN AGITATOR'’S LIFE: the Auto- 
biography of George Jacob Holyoake. In 2 vols., with Photogravure 
Frontispiece Portrait to each. 

‘It is full of varied interest and reveals a character of great force, of 

sturdy independence, of real elevation, and of genuine generosity. . . 

It is in many respects a valuable contnbution to the political, social, intel- 

lectual, and even revolutionary history of our time.’— 7émes. 


Rev. AuGustus JEssopr’s NEw WoRK 


STUDIES BY A RECLUSE: In Cloister, Town, and 


Country. $y Rev. AUGusTus JEssopp, D.D., Author cf ' The Trials 
of a Country Parson,’ etc. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. 


/ 
‘Dr. Jessopp is a real and capable student, and a very instructive ex 
positor of the history of his native land.’— 7tmes. 
‘It is impossible to open Dr, Jessopp's book on a dull or empty page. 
Daily Chroni 


Now Ready. 


SEVENTY YEARS OF LIFE IN THE VICTORIAN 


ERA: embracing a Travelling Record in .\ustralia, New Zealand, 
\merica, etc. $y .\ PHYSICIAN, Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5». 


The New Volume of ‘ The Independent Novel Series. 


POOR LADY MASSEY. By H. Rurnerrorp Russect. 
Demy 12mo, cloth, 33. 6d. 


J 
The New Volume of ‘ The Pseudonym Library.’ 


OTTILIE; An Eighteenth Century Study. | 


VERNON LEe. Paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 


— 
we 


Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, F.C. 





IN PREPARATION. 
JOHNSTON'S 


ILLUSTRATED HISTORIES OF THE 
SCOTTISH REGIMENTS. 


DEDICATED BY SVECIAL PERMISSION TO 
FieLo-MARSHAL H.R.H. THe DUKE OF CAMBRIDCE, K.C., K.T., K.P., Etc. 
17 Books, price 3s, each. 


PRELIMINARY Prospectus Post FREE. 


Ww. & A. K. JOHNSTON, 
dina Works, Easter Road, and 16 South Saint Andrew Street, E:dinbur_} 5 
« White Hart Street, Warwick Lane, London, E.C, 
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_ MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


A NEW WORK BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 

THE UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIETY: An 
Examination of the Fallacies and Failures of Economic Science due to 
Neglected Elements. By the DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.G., K.T.  8vo, 
18s. 


THE RISE OF THE BRITISH DOMINION IN INDIA. 


From the Early Days of the East India Company. By Sir ALFRED 
LYALL, K.C.B. Forming a Volume of the ‘ Un‘versity Extension 
Series. With Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


SOME NOTES OF THE PAST. By the Rt. Hon. Sir 
HENRY DRUMMOND wo FF, GX.G., H. M. a issador at Madrid. 
Crown 8vo, 5%. ’ 

Contents.—Three Visits to the War in —— rince Louis Napoleon— 

Unwritten History—Madame de Feucheres—The Prince Imperial. 


OLD FRENCH PLATE: Its Makers and Marks. 
By WILFRED J. Cripps, C.B, Second Edition. With Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo, ros. 6d. 


HANDBOOK TO CONSTANTINOPLE, BRUSA, AND 
rHE TROAD. Edited by Col. Sir CHAs. WILSON, R.E., G.C.B 
Numerous Maps and Plans. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Owing to the labour of revision, it has been found impossible to complete 
the latter portion of the handbook for Turkey in Asia, relating to Anatolia 
and Mesopotamia; and in view, therefore, of the increasing number of 
travellers who visit Constantinople, Prusa, and the ‘lroad, the descriptions 
of those places are now published alone. The text has been rearranged 

nd, for the most part, rewritten. 

A NEW INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF GEOLOGY. 
THE EARTH’S HISTORY: An Introduction to 

Modern Geology. By R. D. RosertTs, Fellow of Clare College, Cam- 
bridge ; Secretary to the Cambritge and London University Extension 
Syndicate. Forming a Volume of the ‘ University Extension Series.’ 
With Coloured Maps and many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 55. 


Vex! week. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By C. E. Matter, 


salliol College, Oxford. Forming a Volume of the ‘ University Ex- 
tension Series." Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. | Nearly ready. 


THE DIARY OF AN IDLE WOMAN IN CONSTAN- 
rINOPLE. By Mrs. Minto Evuiot, Author of ‘The Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Italy,’ in Sicily,’ ete. With Plan and Illustrations. 
( rown 8vo, 14S. 

‘A most entertaining book.’— Glasgow Herald. 

‘The book will be useful to Eastern travellers and all who are interested 


th Pu Blishen ' Circular. 


the country re ‘igned over by the ** Sick Man. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





DIGBY, LONG & CO. 
WHOSE FAULT? The Story of a Trial at 


Nisi Prius) By Evuis J. Davis, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, 
pictorial cloth, 33 61, 

The Times Opinion ; * An ingenious attempt to convey to the lay mind 
an accurate and com] plete idea of the origin and progre ss and ail the essen- 
tial circumstances of an ont nary action at law. The idea is certainly a 
good one, and is executed ia very entertaining fashion. . .. Mr. Davis's 
instructive little book.’ 

MR. P.’S DIARY. Facts, Ideas, Suggestions, 
Reflections, and Confessions. First Series.) By JAMES T. 
Hoskins, M.A. Royal 8vo, cl th, 660 pp., 21s. [ Just 


SYRINGA. By Axruvr Nestoriex. Author 


of ‘In Sin or Folly?’ Crown 8v», cloth 63. 
The Scottish Leader says: ‘A story of considerable power and interest. 
¥ ag aoe A novel displaying no small originality and power, and once begun 


Will not readily be laid down.’ 
A Novel. By 


BABETTE VIVIAN. 


‘CHRISTEL,’ Author of ‘Ina Moment of Passion.’ Crown 8vo, 
cl ith, 63. | ju t oul, 


A SON OF NOAH. A Novel. By Maxy 


ANDERSON. Crown Sv», cloth, 6s. Just out. 


THE FATE OF FRED LAVERS: 


a Lonely Life. By Atrex. Morrison. Crown Svo, pictorial 
cloth, 33 6d. 

The Scotsman says: ‘Of the many stories which of late have been 
founded upon the-art or the powers of the hypnotist or the mesmerist, there 
: + more remarkable or more readable than Mr. Alexander Morrison's 
JOOK, 


DIGBY, LONG & CO., Publishers, 
1 BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


THE JACOBITE. 


ONE PENNY MONTHLY. 


MEMORIAL NUMBER 
For the Anniversary of the Martyrdom of King Charles I. 


CONTENTS:—Portrait of the Queen over the water—To our fellow- 
countrymen, greeting ! —Poem: ‘ Vox Clamantis’—British and 
KF oreign Legitimist Notes—Kalendar for February—Court Cir- 
cular from Munich—Public Meeting at St. Ives —Full Report. 


Annual Subscription, post-free, 1s. 6d. 
PUBLISHED BY 


Messrs GILLINGHAM & HENRY, 257 Kentish Town:Road, N.W. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S LIST. 


Messrs. METHUEN bez to announce that they have 
just published mR, RICHARD PRYCE’S New Novel, 
‘TIME AND THE WOMAN,’ which can b2 obtained 

at all Libraries. 


Pryce —TIME and THE WOMAN. By RICHARD Pryce. 
Author of ‘ Miss Maxwell's Affections,” ‘The Quiet Mrs. Fleming,’ 
etc. 2vols. Crown 8vo, ats. 

‘It is impossible to read the book without interest and admiration,’—Scotsman. 

* Mr. Pryce’s handling is very commendable. He has, in fact, written a book of 
some distinction, and the more his readers have thought and observed for themselves 
the more are they likely to appreciate it.’—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 

Norris.—\ DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By W. E. Norris, 


Author of ‘ Marcia,’ ‘ His Grace,’ etc. With 6 Illustrations by Leslie 


Brooke. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Ready. 
* F< or the combination of high literary qualities which Mr. Norris possesses, we must 
go back to the most eminent of his predecessors.'—Quarterly Review. 


Baring-Gould——IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. By S. 
BARKING-GOULD. Crown 8vo, 63. 

‘Incident succeeds incident with a brisk movement, and there is no halting in the 
development of the story. Alte gether = is one of the best imagined and most 
enthra ling stories the author of ‘** Mehalah” has produced.’—Saturday Review 
Clark Russell.—MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W 

CLARK RUSSELL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

* The book is one of sts author's best and breeziest. This edition is in one volume 
with half a dozen illustrations by Mr. W. H. Overend. —Scotsman. 
Taylor—fHE KING’S FAVOURITE. By UNA Taytor. 

One Volume Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. [ /mmediately. 

Author of ‘Vera’—THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. By 

the Author of ‘ Vera,’ ‘ Blue Ros2s,’ etc. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63 
(/mmediately, 

Marriott-Watson.—DIOGENES OF LONDON. Stories 
and Sketches. By H B. MARRIOTT-WATSON. Crown 8vo, buckram, 
6s. [/n a few days. 

Parker.—PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. By GILBErRt 
PARKER. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 

‘Mr. Parker's writings are too well known to need much comment in our colum1s 
Suffice it to say, that for pathos and incident it wou wuld be hard to beat them.’— Pu// 
Mall Gazette. 

*** The Stone” is one of the most powerful and terrible stories of revenge that we 
have read tor a very long time.’—Satnurday Reviez 
*Q."—GREEN BAYS; A Book of Ny By ‘Q.,’ Author 

of ‘ ‘I'he Splendid Spur,’ etc. Extra post 8vo, laid paper. rough edges, 
cloth se tup, 35. 6d. 

” “ig Tie first edition hai ing been exhaus le ad bef. re publication, a second 
is ta preparation and will be ready in a few days. 

Lock.—THE LIFE OF JOHN KEBLE. By WALTER Lock, 
M.A. With Portrait from a Painting by Geo. Richmond, R.A. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, §s. [ Nearly ready. 

Cheyne—THE FOUNDERS OF OLD TESTAMENT 
CRITICISM. By Canon T. K. CHEYNE. 7s. 6d. [/a the press. 

Collingwood. JOHN RUSKIN: His Life and Work. By 
W. G. COLLINGWOOD, M.A. 2 vols, 8vo, 32s. Also a Large-Paper 
Edition, on tland-made Paper, £3 33. net; and on Japanese Paper, 
£558. net. | Nearly ready. 

Cuthell—ONLY A GUARDROOM DOG. By Eprrx L. 
CUTHELL. With 16 Illustrations by W. Parkinson, Square crown 
8vo, cloth gi It, gilt edges, OS. 

Baring-Gould.—The TRAGEDY of the C-ESARS. With 
numerous Illustrations. By S. BARING-GOULD. 2 vols, royal 8vo, 
x Os. 

Baring-Gould—SURVIVALS and SUPERSTITIONS. By 
S. BARING GOULD. With 67 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

‘We have read Mr. Baring Gould s book from beginning to end. It is full of 


quaint and various information, and there is not a dull page in it. 
Notes and Queries 


Wells —OXFORD and OXFORD LIFE. By Members of 
the University. Edited by J. Wetts, M.A., Fellow of Wadham 
College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Driver —SERMONS on SUBJECTS CONNECTED with 
the OLD TESTAMENT. ByS. R. Driver, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Kaufmann.—_CHARLES KINGSLEY. By M. KAUFMANN, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, ss. <A Life of Kingsley chiefly as Christian 
Socialist. 

Perrens.—The HISTORY of FLORENCE from the TIME 
of the MEDICIS to the FALL of the REPUBLIC, By F. T. 
PERRENS. Translated by HANNAH LYNCH. 3 vols. Vol. I. 8vo, 
12s. 6d. 

Kimmins —The CHEMISTRY of LIFE and HEALTH. By 
C. W. Kimins, Downing College, Cambridge. Illustrated. Crown 
8ve, price 2s. 6d. _ t 

Sells-THE MECHANICS OF DAILY LIFE. By V. 
PERRONET SELLS. With 88 Original Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 

[Fust published. 

Hadfield and Gibbins —A SHORTER WORKING DAY. 
By R. A. HADFIELD and H. DE B. GrBBINs, M.A, Crown 8vo, 
25. 6d. 

Collingwood.—_THE DOCTOR of the JULIET: a Story of 
the Sea. By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Meade.—OUT of the FASHION. By L. T. MEADE, Author 
of ‘A Girl of the People.’ Illustrated by W. Paget. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


METHUEN & CO.,, 18 Bury Street, W.C. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


FEBRUARY 1893. 
‘Passing the Wit of Man.’ By Henry JePHson. 

An Experiment in Federation and its Lessons. By Sir 
Rorert Strout, K.C.M.G. (Late Premier of New Zealand). 
Shall Uganda be Retained? By the Rev. J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 

What is Fashion? By Miss ApA HEATHER Bice. 

Three Weeks in Samoa. (Covcluded.) By the CouNress OF 
JERSEY. 

Medical Women in Fiction. By Dr. Sopnia JeEX-BLAKE. 

Aspects of Tennyson. (III.) The Real Thomas Becket. 
By Miss AGNES LAMBERT. 

The Taxation of Ground Rents. By J. Poweii WILLIAMs, M.P. 

The Doom of the Domestic Cook. By GrorGE Somers 
LAYARD, 

The Happiness in Hell: a Rejoinder. By St. GEORGE MIVART 

Commercial Unity with the Colonies. By Lorp AUGUsiUs 
Lorrus (late Governor of New South Wales). 

The Revival of Witchcraft. By Ernesr Harr. 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrp. 





Cloth 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


IRISH IDYLLS. By Jaxer Bartow. 


[he author shows such power and observation as entitle her to rank 
among Nature's sternest painters, yet the best."—Saturday Review. 
‘The ‘‘ Irish Idylls” are delightful reading, and afford a truer insight 
into Irish peasant character and ways of life and thought than any book 
that it has been our fortune to read for a long time.’—A then 





‘Singularly vivid pictures.’—7rw¢h. 


Mr. J. M. BARRIE’S WORKS. 
TENTH EDITION, buckram, gilt top. crown 8vo, price ( 


1. A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 


‘What a wonderful presentation it is of Scottish peasant lifee.... 
What praise can be adequate to the humour and the insight, the poetry, 
and the pathos of this life-drama? '"—Quweev. 


EIGHTH EDITION, buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, price 6s. 
2. AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 
FOURTH EDITION, buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, price 6s. 
3. MY LADY NICOTINE. 
SIXTH EDITION, buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, price 6s, 
4. WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE. 


Lonpon: HODDER anp STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





Shipping Announcements, 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete, 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Lim Tp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 








CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS, MOMBASSA, 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. | ROCKHAMPTON. 
BOMBAY. | TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 





Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 


Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 


: Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to SRLLATLY, Hankey, Sewer & Co., Albert Square, Manchester ; 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Stréet, London, 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 


and COLOMBO. 
Head Offices— 








F. GREEN & CO., and 
Managers { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., a, >a 


For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 


COMPLETION OF 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA, 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 
Entirely New Edition, in Ten Volumes, Imperial 8vo. 


With Numerous Maps and Wood Engraving, 


Vol. X, Now Ready. 
PRICES OF COMPLETE SETS 
Cloth . ., . * - £50 0 


Half-moroceo or Half-ealf . , P 710 0 
Half-moroceco extra or Half-russia . 810 0 


Sets can also be had in tree calf, and in full moroceo. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOP-EDIA contains upwards of Thirty 
thousand Articles, and is illustrated by more than Three thou:an | 
five hundred Wood Engravings, and Fifty coloured Maps. 
Nearly One thousand Contributors, including many of the 
most eminent authorities in every department of Knowledge, have 
assisted in the preparation of this work. 
‘Everybody who wants a handy compendium of universal knowledge 
thoroughly ‘‘up to date,” must get Chambers’s I-neyclopaedia.’ ‘ 
St. James's Gaselle. 
‘The best Encyclopaedia ever brought out.'-—Da/ly Chronicle. 


} 


This edition of Chambers’'s Encyclopaedia is p rhaps the cheapest bo 


ever published.’— Zhe Speaker, 


W. & PR. CHAMBERS, Limirep, 
17 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON: AND EDINBURGH 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


WESTERN STORIES. By Witiiam Arkinson. With 


Frontispiece. Price 5s 


ROBIN REDBREAST. A Story for Girls. By Mrs. 
MOLESWORTH, author of ‘ The Cuckoo Clock,’ ‘Carrots,’ ete. With 
six original Illustrations by Robert Barnes, Price 3s. 6d. 


THROUGH THE FLOOD. The Story of an Out-of-the- 


way Place. By EsME Stuart. Price 2s. 6d, 


BEGUMBAGH. A Tale of the Indian Mutiny. By G. M. 


FENN. New Edition. Price rs. 6d. 


W. AND R. CHAMBERS, Limitep, 
17 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; AND EDINBURGH, 


This Part begins a New Volume, 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


FEBRUARY. PRICRk SEVENPENCE. |} 
THE BURDEN OF ISABEL. By J. Mac taren Conran, 
ISABEL DYSART. by Mrs. OnipHanr. 
CHRISTMAS-TIME IN FLoripa. By Charles Edwardes, 
PARLIAMENTARY MANNERS AND HuUMOURS. 
A MurbDEROUS MIXTURE. By G. Manville Fenn, 
DETECTIVES AS THEY ARE, By an Inspector. 
ON THE ArT OF LIVING. 
SoME MorE OLD LONDON CITY NAMEs., 
THe SHAWMUT TRESTLE, A Western Railroad Sketch. By 
William Atkinson. : 
KAFTA, AN ARABIAN BEVERAGE. 
ENGLISH CHARACTER-WRITERS. 
ScENTS., 
ROASTING VERSUS BAKING. 
LEFT-HANDED FOLK. 
GERMAN FOLKLORE. 
Anout PILCHARDS. 
THROUGH THE NARUTA WHIRLPOOI 
THE MONTH: SCIZNCE AND ARTs. 
A MOONLIGHT SURPRISE-PARTY., 
THE WOODLANDS HOAR, 
POETICAL PIECES, 


W. AND R. CHAMBERS, Loren, 
417 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; AND EDINBURGH. 





NEW VOLUME of ESSAYS by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Just Published, large crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


AN AGNOSTICS APOLOGY, 


and other Essays. 
By LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Lonpon ; SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 





the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 
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ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE | 


ASSOCIATION. 
£1000 POLICY INCREASED TO £1100 IN FIVE YEARS. 

At the NINTH QUINQUENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS 1890— 
after a stringent Z4’ree per cent. Valuation—BONUS ADDITIONS 
were declared at the RATE of TWO POUNDS PER CENT PER 
ANNUM on the Sums Assured, with INTERIM BONUS on Claims prior 
to Next Division of Profits, 1895, when Policies mow Opened will rank for 
FOUR YEARS’ BONUS. INVESTED FUNDS—/£1,752,500. 

120 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. Manager—W. Situ, LL.D. 


44, 42, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THR STRAITS, Limited. 


CapiITAL SUBSCRIBED . ° 6 . ‘ ‘ 
Pain Up. : . ; . ' ° ° 251,093 15 
RESERVE FuND , ‘ : . ° ° . ° ° 223,000 oO 
UNCALLED CAPITAL , ° . ‘ . ° ° - 1,748,906 5 
Board of Directors. 
Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.), 
ApOLF VON ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.), 
EGBERT Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘LEaAN (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. Camppecy, Secretary. 
Head Office—PRinces STREET, Lonpon, E.C 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows = 
4} per cent. for One and Two Years. 
-_ for Three and Four Years, 
5 ia for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly, 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 





. $2,000,000 0 


eooco°o 


11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


hotel Announcements. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount EpuHraim. 

Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; mag nif ent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 
room ; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


OXFORD, 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 














LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND Pace, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, conv enient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. - Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER c OSDEN. 


SLOAN & SON, 


REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 


49 BROUGHTON STREET, 


67 CASTLE STREET, AND Depot—EasTEr Roap, 
EDINBURGH. 
RARE OLD WHISKY. 








_ ©THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, } 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, | | EDINBURGH, 


Antique and Decorative Furniture, 


R. COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks Bureaux, and Commodes, 
Oriental Carpets and Embroideries. Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 


IRISH SOCIETY. 
(THE ONLY SOCIETY JOURNAL IN IRELAND.) 
‘ The brightest and most popular paper published in Ireland.’ 
Contains a complete record of all Society, Irish Marriages, Engagements, Balls, 
Parties, At Homes, etc. etc. 

Indispensable to Ladies residing in Ireland, and their friends at home and abroad. 
Published at 11 D’Olier St., Dublin. Price One Penny. 
N.B.—Sent post free to any address i in the United Kingdom, One 

ear, 6s. 6d. SIX Mé mtns, 3S. 30 
London Office for English and Scotch Ac } aera oud. —66 L upDGATE Hitt, E.C. 














THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.” 


Sole Pipette 


A. ALEXANDER & (CO. 


LEITH AND LONDON. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


FINS. MARSHALL’S 


D\\ 


) FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT ; 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTAROS. BLANCMANCE. 








PRESERVES 









For 500 Wrappers, a Lady's - 





TRADE MARK | 


SAVES RUBBING. 


HANDSOME CLOCKS 


BONUS TO BE GIVEN DURING 1892 & 1893 TO USERS OF VENUS SOAP. 


Anyone desirous of possessing a “Venus” Clock or Watch (w avvanted to keep correct time) can 
obtain one free of cost by sending to Messrs. Foseph Watson and Sons, Whitehall Soap Works, 
Leeds, their full name and Address and VENUS SOAP WRAPPERS, as follows :— 


For 120 Wrappers, Timepiece No. i, 4-in. Dial, will be sent. 
For 200 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 2, 6-in. Dial, will be sent. 
For 350 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 3, 9-in. Dial, will be sent. 
For 400 Wrappers, a Gentleman's oem. Watch will be sent. 

ae | Keyless 
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AND WATCHES. 





Watch will be sent. 








THE STATUE, “YENUS DE MILO,” in the Galleries of the Louvre, Paris. 


For 26 Wrappers, a picture of this beautiful Statue will be sent to any address. Size 17} in. by 14 In., mounted. For 60 Wrappers, a 
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similar picture, handsomely framed, will be s7nt. 











A Cetin 























[February 4, 1893 











Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


ee 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester ; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 




















LIEBIG COMPANY'S’ 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 




















Cookery Books Free on Application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C. 





Player S Original Navy Cut. 


Sold only in 1 os. Pa che! ts, and 2, 4, 8o2., and 1 lb. Tins, 
which keep the Tobacco in fine moking condition, 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc. AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade Mark ‘ Nottingham Castle’ on every Packet and Tin, 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 


The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov, 1890, is of interest to every smoker :— 

THE PI PEIN THE WORKHOUSE.—The p’‘cture drawn by our Helper of the poor old man in the workhouse 
puffing aw ay at an empty pipe, has touched the hearts of some of our corre pondents, One who dates fromthe High 
Alps, and signs hi mself ‘ Old Screw,’ says :—‘ | have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the 
Review of K¢ s for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco, I am afraid, judged by the 
ordinary standards, | am the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent away for purposes of so-called charity ; but 
this scheme of yours appeals at once to the sy ype of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were I in London, | 
would at once start a collecting box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking acquaintances; but, 
unfortunately, my busi iness compels me ti he aw ande srerer round the Continent for the next n'ne months I can how- 


ever, do a littie, and would like tu con tribute a pr yund of what I considerthe BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 
“ PLAYER S NAVY CUT ” (this is not an advertisement), I enclose, therefore, a cheque for the amount. 








FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 
Price One Shilling each. 


TWENTY MODERN MEN. 


LITERARY PORTRAITS. 


REPRINTED FROM 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER. 


FIRST SERIES. SECOND SERIES. 

A. J. BALFOUR. W. T. STEAD. LORD TEee Teen. CECIL RHODES. 
C. S. PARNELL. THOMAS KEITH. SIM HENRY LABOUCHERE. 
LEWIS MORRIS. SARASATE. LoD SALISBURY. LORD JUSTICE BOWEN. 
A. C. SWINBURNE. LORD WOLSELEY. MR. SCHNADHORST. GEORGE LEWIS. 
C. H. SPURGEON. W. G. GRACE. WALT a HANS RICHTER. 
SIR AUGUSTUS HARRIS. MR. JUSTICE HAWKINS. J. C. ey en Td GOUNOD. 
JAMES pie WHISTLER. SIR G. 0. TREVELYAN. CARAN ACHE. LEO X 
SIR F. LEIGHTON. SIR W. V. HARCOURT. GEORGE PU MAURIER. KRCHDEACON FARRAR. 
eee BISMARCK. ZOLA. SALVINI. M. DE BLOWITZ. 

W. E. GLADSTONE. GEORGE MEREDITH. HENRY IRVING. MARK TWAIN. 





LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 


Printed for the Proprietors by BALLANTYNE, Hanson & Co., 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and 
Pyblished by J. T. Fienp, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 68 Princes Street Edinburgh. 





























